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iffTRODucTro:: , 

Thris I'epoi't presents the find in^js and conclusion 
of the Studif '^f H^ci'uitrri^nt ^ (ind th^, united 

States ErnpZonrnent Service (USES). It is based on a. suvvcj 
of recruitment a>id job search in 20 repre se?ztative cities 
frojn 100 ^ 000 to 250^ 000 in population/^ durin-j the .period 
from July through December ^ 2 37 4 y and involved ihtervieij)3 
with approximately 600 er.plcyers and 2^ 000 job seekers. 
The study was performed under contract with the United 
States Department of Labor (Contract IJo. ,20^42-74-' 34 ) by 
Camil A'Ssociate^^ Inc.j in association with KETFONj Tnc.j 
wh^'-ch was responsible for samplin-g and data reduction. 

SCOPE AND LIMITA TIOJ] , .. " ' 

This study is the first ,major e f fort^^to determine 
the-role of the USES in the labor market turnover of a sig- 
nificant segmeyit of American cities. Tc achieve- this goalj 
the study design wedded empl oymei^t service characteristic's 
to recruitment and j.ob search activities z?z the areas served 
by t}\ese offices. This was no sir^ple task/ - 

Few data linked job search activity, with employer 
recruitment , Except for job vacancy -in formation for^ manu- 
facturing employ er 8 J , or references about the number of. job 
searches being undertakers based on Unemployment^ Insurance 
reports ana the Current Population Survey (CPS) ^ the move- 
ment of workers into and out of jobs 'in any area is little 
understood. Although one could attempt to' produce such data 
by means of a large household survey ^"^"^ and an appropriate^ 
simultaneous sample 'of all employers^ such a study would be 
prohibitively expensive. * • 



^ There are 97 such cities in the United States. The 20 sampled cities 
,were: Baton Rouge^ La. ^ Cambridge^ Mass. ^ Charlotte^ N.C.y Chattanooga^ 
^' Tenn. ^ Columbus^ Ga.^ Fort Lauderdale^ Fla. ^ Glendale^ Calif. ^ Greens^ 
bor'Oy N.C.^ Hammond^ Tnd. ^ Lexington^ Ky.j Portsmouth^ Va. j Riverside j 
Califs J St. Petersburg^ Fla. , South Bend^ Ind* ^ Spokane^ Wash'., Spring-' 
fieldy Mo.l ^Topeka,- Kans. , Trent on , N.J. ^ YonkerSj N.Y., youngstoim^ 
Ohio. "V^ • . 

The "Job Finders Survey which was combined with the CPS for January, 
1973j u\ed this method. In all^ about SO thousand households were » 
surveyed^ These provided about 20 thousand job searches and abqut 
three- thousand searches involving the ES, ' 
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The yr:^ble^. : design iKg a reaeo^aJply conpacc 
stud J lies in the faivlu loi: did-^vec of u^-^" ^...Se,::f zh^ 
emvloyneKV ^service: (E3) Ij emploi^'-sve a^'. i Jot- 3e^ker*s. 
Since the ES ^ poietvatioK is ZC- ro cC pt'-r-jeKZ, depeKdiKj 
on the jicti-jit'j of Lnteves:^ y a stazisti^al^^]} czdr:jfu'atf' 
sarriple , of Jcr seekei'S^^ or empl ^-j a'i-*s is'no used r'-^e epploi-- •" 
rneiit seroip^ u^^juld ha^e to pone frcn a much Z^rjer sa'^.pl-a 
of all job seekers and emplo'jers. To overco^^e this p>':;.: - 
lern, the Study- of :l^cruit^ent and- Job Search enplojed an 
e'laborci:.e y cornposite samp^^y taken fron several differe-'.t 
universes . 

Fir st y two ' sample 3 o f . employ ers were ^ drawn. 
One Das ,.se*leate^d. from the ES 202 listing, ^cf all employers' 
covered for.- Unemployment Insurancey now including nearly 
a^-^l " establishments ext:ept fot certain exempt non-profit 
and 'governmental units. This sample represented all 
covered emp ioyex-*s , in the universe of moderate cities uh'c 
hired during the- last six months of , 2974. The other sa-r- 
ple of employ e rs was selected from 'the open and closed 
job order -files in each local ES office included in. the 
study This sample represented known users of hhe ES^ 
and magnified the experiences of those employers in^ the 
general sa^.'^le who ■ used the employment service . - i ' 

^^Secondy twa samples of job finders _ were then 
drawn from the tw^o employ er *univers e S : 

» A samp le of thos,e job finders 

(employees ) hired by all est(Xlf^^^'\ • 
V lishments (represented by the \ 

ES^ 202 sample) , during our period 
of interest- 

'0 A sample of all job finders 

( emp toyees) hired by estab lish- ' 
> ments known to^ be users of the 
employment service ( represemt ed 
by the open and closed job order 
sample) . 

Thirdy a 'sample of job seekers who had requested^ 
job 8 earch assistance from the employment sex'vice was taken 
directly from, the active^ and inactive f\ileQ of the ES offices 
included in the study. This sampZe represented thoore jp b 
seekers using the' empla-yjrient service. \ . 



These five Ganvl int: M,nitc (genei^al enploue>''S, 
employers vising the employnent aer^vice^ ,:oi finders ci^" 
taining 'Jark from the general e^^plojerSy Job finders ob- 
taining 'J^rk'from ES-^listing eryiplpyerj and r'ob seekers 
using the amployment service) fit i^ojether ITO' form a 
composite picture of job search and recruitment activity 
in the sanple civies except for employers >iot covered by 
M^emp loyment compensat ion y and Job seekers who were ncz 
success ful in their job searches . The structure of th-i 
sample design^ and the relationship of the samples tc 
study findi^^gs ^ is shown in Figure A. 

This sample design has several advantages. 
F-irs't^ rSigniificant classes of employers and job findlers 
are isolated at the outset, ensuring an adequate repre^ 
sentation at the completion of the study, regardless of 
the actual penetration of the employment service . Second 
because of the ''blow-up " effect of the sub^samples , the 
overall sanple could be rather small, relative ly ihexpen-- 
sive^ and yet be reasonably expressive of specific ES ex- 
periences . ' ^ ' 
* • 
, Although the findings obtained through this 
sampling frame provide a good overview of job search and 
recruitmen^:: activity , they cannot be considered as being 
universally valid, ^ and' the findings and conclusions in, 
the body of this report. must be considered within the con 
text of the study contraints: 

*■ - 

« The study- was limited to medium-sized 
cities representing only 25 million 
Americans. 

0 The discussion of job search patterns 
0 ' does not include those searches made 

by pjersons not ab le to find work. 

0 The findings describe the job. search 

' afid recruitment activity during q de^, \ 
pressed' period of our econbtny. Almost- 
' • all hiring covered was for^normat\ 

turnover with virtually none being 
' for business expansion or recovery • 

0 The^ findings are baaed on a smalt 
sample too small to be disaggre^* 
• gated to the levels which would be 
,« necessary to unravel completely the 

\ 
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.Working file (ZQOG) 
6 f' covered employ era 
from ES 202 reports 

^representing all em-- 
pioyer:: in aampled 
cities. 



Working filea (2000) 
of employers placing 
orders with the ES 
fro'-' on- 



es. 



Sample of approximate- 
ly 360 employers used 
for general recruit^ 
ment findings. 



B 

Sample of approximate^ 
ly 240 employers who 
pldced orders with the 
employment service 
used for recruitment 
findings about ES 
users and experiences 
of ES users. ^ ' 



Working files (ISOO) 
of persons hired dur- 
ing last six months 
of 2974. 
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Working file (lOOfi) 
of persons hired' dur-- 
ing last^ six months 
of 2974/ 



Working file (2000) 
of persons served by 
ES offices during 
last six months of 
2974. ^ |- 



Sample of approximate^ 
ly' 600 persons hired ^ 
during last six months 
of 1974 , used for gene- 
ral ^ job search find- 
ings. 



D - ■ 
Sample of approximate-- 
ly 600 persons who 
were hired during last 
six months of ,2974/ - 
used for search find-- 
ings for persons hired 
.by ,ES-lis ting employers. 



; \ E ■ " ;•>, 
Sample of approximate-- . 
ly 800 persons who ap*r 
plied for^ service with 
the employment-service 
dian^hg the lasf six 
months of 1^74 used for 
experiences of jqb seek- 
ers using 'the employment . 
service. 
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FIGURE A: Structure- of Samp le^: Frame ^ 



* Boxed in areas. show- the five Bamples-^ujaed to develop, data. Sample A - 
ws^usiid'jror characteristics of employers^n the area and their re- 

S^ruitmiirit^^^^ Sample B was used for cheuracterlstics of ES-list^ng 

^jpployers,. and their recruitment patterns and exp^eriences with the ES. 

Sample C was used for general characteristics ot^db. 

-Wd-l7hetT--Jtrb-Bearch^-part^^ 

and Job search jpatterns of pers9ns hired by ES-lising 



Sample E was used for, the characteristics of Job seekers using the^S 
and their experiences* with the ES. 



finders in cities 
"c fiar ac t er"l s t fc s 
employers^^ 



— related activtcl^s of job seekers . 

and emi' layers . • 

' - Despite these limitations ^ t}ie in forma tiorj, 
contained in this report provides a goo^ smarting, po'int 
for undeji^tanding^ the^ recruitment and job searoh pro- 
cess^ and the role of the USES in it. In b'rc : out ^ iyie , 
most ^findings are probably representative of j^r 
and recruitment activity ^ regardless of iohen or uher ^. 
conducted."^' And, although some data may not be y \d 
outside of the range of cities, and time period studied, . 
the methods employed to obtain them .could be e,xtehded 
to any time or ang' place perhaps the most important 
legacy of the study. , ^\ • > ^. . , 

*^ - CONDUCT OF THE' STUDY ' 

At each s'iie, employe'rs in tHe general work- 
ing file, sampled from the ES 202 reporting system, were 
called to find out if they had Hired or attempted to hire 
anyone during the la^t. six' months of 1974 (the critical 
incident period of the study ).\ If they had not, a note 
^was made, of this^ and a replacement employ er^ ( controlled" 
^by SIC code and size ) ^ was substituted. If the employers 
had hired, a personal- interview was ar^ranged and a^de- 
tailed' questionnaire about^ their establishment , their . 
recruitment activity , and th^eir experience with the state 
employment service (if any) was- administered. ' In addi- 
tion, they were asked to provide thR names of all persbns 
hired, by the establishment [ during the period of ' interest 
Similarly, all employers who placed orders wit'h the ES 
during th^ period were called, ah appointment made, and 
similar inforfnation obtained. 

, Telephone interviews were then conducted with 
the [sample of job finders who ' had been ^recently hired 
■from b&th classes of employers.,' jis well as\ with the sam- 
ple of job seekers specifically drawn ■ from the ES- files. 



* For example, the findings are very ' similar io the Job Finders ji 
Survey except for variations which could be dxplained by the nature 
of the cities colored, and the period of interest. ^ 
A sanrple wa^taken^ from very large .employers.'^ 
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Agairij in the event that a job finder or job seeker ' 
oould not b^e located a suitable replacement was 
selec^ted. These interviews covered the detailed job 
search behavior for the given period. Employment ^ 
service users were^ also asked questions about their ' 
service history and their opinions of their ES ex- 
pervences . 

Finally^ each'emp^ nt service office was 
reviewed over a period of '^ys to determine 

its structure^ organizatiu a approach. This pro- 
vided data about ES activiu . ..ich aould be related 
to the findings on job search and recruitment . _ More-- 
oveVj i^ enabled the:, study to determine if variat^n 
in ES' office structure had any noticeable effect on 
jq2? search or recruitment activity^ or on the degree 
of satisfaction of the user. ; 

CONTENTS OF TEE EEPORT, . ' 

Unlike many .reports^ this report is not 
intended to be read from front to backy and cover to 
covers except perhaps by the pro fessional USES- admin-- 
istrato^. The 'study covers so many ^^different aspects 
of the^labor market ' and employment service operations'^^ 
in such details that it is unlikely that each area will 
be of interest to each reader. There fore ^ the remain- 
der of the report is organized to facilitate access to 
specific study findings by persons having different 
areas' of interest . ^' . 

" The first section of the- report^ immediately 

following this introduction^ , provides an extensive pre- 
cis of all principal findings. This precis is actually 
a smalls self-contained reports and ahould cover all . 
the material needed to Satisfy the reader interested- 
.in a brd^dbruSh treatment of job searchs recrui-tment s 
and' the employment service. . In additions the precis 
contains its own summary of study ^highlights for those 

. readers interested only in the major .findings of the 
study s and the most important conclusions . Both the 
precis as a whole xxnd the brie f summary of highlights . 
were p'repared to be^ separable from the body of - the re- 
port . . ^ - V " 

' 'The body of the report cdnaists^ of twcy prin- 

"Vnd Job search, focusing on the role of the employment 
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se^rvioey and ,Fart Two, ocverinj the ^xpepienoes ^ atti- 
tudeSs Q^d perceptions about the employment service of 
using and non-using employers . 

Part One is 'divided into three sections'. The 
first is a bacl^ground s-ection designed to help the read-- 
er visimlize the characteristics of the cities^ the em-- 
p loyerSs the job seekers^ and the employment serivce 
offices included in the study./ Since the study was con- 
ducted in an admittedly' restri ' segment of America, 
any reader interested 7"^' ' r feeling for the c>i 

aci "■ of what was st ^efer to the background. 

For i^hose simp ly intei-^. ^ u'..d in the results of the study ^ 
this section may be' skipped. 

■ Section Two covers emp^loyer recruitments be- 

ginning with an overview of phe characteristics of and 
differences between employment sevyioe users -and non-. { 
'.users. The remainder, of the sect^ion ireats^;in detail^ 
recruitment activities . Section .Three covers Job sea>rch 
activities^ again beginning with an^ overview of the 
characteristics and differences between employment ser- 
vice users and non-users. The .''remainder Of the section 
treats, in details all job search activities. ^ 



^ . Part' Two ^"^i^ divided into four sections: St 
tioh One covers, the experiences* of/ ^.mplcyers with the 
employment service s, an£ user and non-user attitudes an 
perceptions of the emvljyment service; Section Two Qov ^ 
similar areas ,for job seekers; Section Three analyzes 

' standard attitudes an :^ questions about the employment a--* 
vice administered to z:th users and non-users.; ar^d Sec- 
tion Four provides an admittedly ' unscientific aomperidiw 
of th^\ actual comments '(^f employers and job seekers, from 
which the statistics in alt the 'other sections w^re derived 
For those interested only in / "the ■ data" produced by the^ 
study, this section may appe/r to be gratuitous. But for 
those' who would like some of the flavor of employer and' 

.job .seeker views, this concluding section may well be the 
most interesting of all^ ' Following \this last, section-^of 
the report is., a brief gZossary of term^ and expresjsions . 

Because of the sheer volume of tables discussed 
in the report, there .sjnr no practical way to integrate 

them into the body w'I^:::^Dut impeding the flow af tKe^^jtext^. 

There fore , re ference^^^^^zD.^tXLhl^e^s-^iS^^ rnarg%nal 
l£abie calls orgamzez. ^ Farti For example, . the. table ^. 
reference ''Table 2-5" ould ref^r to t^e fifth table of 
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the second^ part, a>id "Table 1-9," thcf- ninth table -of the 
first part. All tables are -ecKtained in* a s^epa^,ate^ volume. 
Volume Two, so that they may '^be easily oooraina^^d with the 
text."^ With a few exception's, tables are . J^eferenoed in se- 
quence. In addition, certain illustrations^ and important 
ta,ble s, are contained in the bouj itself. "^These are referred 
to as Figures, and follow, as close as fornat will allow, 
the refereKae\. ^ 

« 

Finally, following the Tables in Volume Two is 
a discussion . of the methods and conduqt of the, study , AttacJi:^ 
\^meHt B. The statistically inclined rec^^er interested in the 
\detail8 of sample design, data anal\r)is\'. and estimate pre- ^ 
cision should refer to this Att . nmerit . Others may. ignore 
its exi'Stence^ entirely . t V ' 



In the Precis, bbth i^ables and ze^. . j.re contained in the body> 
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^ • PRECIS: 
RECRl)lTf€NT. JOB SEARCH>"-AND THE. 

mnib states\mployment service"^ 



The stu(5y of Job Search, Recruitment., and tho 
United St-ates Employment Service (USHSJ attempt^-^-^ to 
for the'. first time] the overall labor exchange accivxties 
'vithi-^ a l.ir:e cl.as< of Amerig/an cities: those with popula 
Lio.:-.r .between luC,000 and 250 , 000. The study objectives in 
cluv^ed the description of: 

• RecTud tment -and job search activities 

dufxTi^^ the last six mcnth* of^l974 , and ^ 

the role of the employment service (ES) ' 
in each activity. 



Characteristics of job. finders and em- 
ployers who used and who did not use ' 
the employment service , and the reasons ' y 
for use and , non-use; . 

o Use made of the emplc."ment service by >> 
employers and . j ob seeker s and the ex- 
tent to' whith the ES satisfied their- ; 
recruitment and job se'arzh needs. " . \ 

0. Alternative ES configurations and serv.- ^ 

ry- ;.A ices and their influence on .either the 

' , . ' degree to yh/ich the ES, was used by em- 

^ ; ' ployers and job finders or the degree 

. t-Q which the ,ES sat is f led ' the i r recrui t - 

1 ment' and job search needs. • 

To achieve ^hese obj ect ives , employment^ service 
activities were examined in each of^ 20 sampled- middle-sized 
American c ities arid interviews were . conducted with approxi- 
mately 600 employers and 2 ,000 job "seekers representing' 
those who _^used and those who^ did . not use t;he employment serv- 
ice-. '^^ " . ^ ■ • : . ^ ' ' ■; - 

7^™rn'^gen^e in fulfilling the 

^objectives . '^^ctr^yer^ certain constrainta may limii^- the de-' 
gvee to which ^the findings oan be - generalized to other areas 
and dtner\time3. First, neither the cities nor the. time/ per- 
iod^ of the study may , be rrepresent at i ve of the nation during 

• \ • : •- 20- • '■ : _ \ ' 
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normal . per iods of employment.." The citie< are too compact to 
represent the giant m^gaJropol i ses ot America, and too lar.^e' 
to^ represent the small cities and towns of America. Tb 
timing was also unfortunate in that the unemployment r was 
rapidly/- increas ing to abnormally^ hd^h -ii; during 19.4 ^ 
meaning that hi ring ac t ivi t y wa . < robalM y aty:Mcal of tha l 
occurring during a stable, normal, labor market. Second, cer- 

ir ^' Asses of recruitment were deliberately excluded fr.oir: 
tne study.: governmental hiiying, domestic 'day labor, and 
agricultural . empl^oyment , Tfiird, the study of. search was 

developed from a sample of(persons actually finding work dur- 
ing the last six months of NIQ74 . Tn un success f^l or dds- ' 
cQuraged I job seekers, ' except- tt)^ those using the employment 
service, were not included. ' • ' . 

'0 * ' • f ■ 

. This Precis of the'material presented in' the re- 
pc7-t on job.,search, recruitment, and the role of the UStS^ 
is in two parts. .The first paVt, VHighl ights , prese^nts' a 
carpsule view .of only the most important study findings and 
ccriclusions - The second part, "Summary of Findings," is' ' 
sufficiently detailed in order for the .reader to h^ve readily 
airailable, in a condensed form, .>all "principal areas ^covered 
ir the body of the report itself. Tpjg e't her ,' these two parts 
are intended as a mini^'report of the _^study , containing 
eirough information so^that fdr most purposes the ^body of the 
reT)ort will not have to he cansulted; ^ . ' A 
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During the last - six njofnths of the emplgyment 

service^ was consulted' by ^^bout 25 percent of all employers and 
28 percent of -all. job finders -^n middle-sized- American' cities. 
At one time or another, aboftt one-hdlf of all, employerys?^ and ^ 
job finders in these cities had cbnsultej^ with the ES as a 
part of their recruitment or job searclj activities. 'Specific- 
f i^ridings abouc these search and recruitment activities are: ' 

• Most recruitment and J<^b search comprise 
simple, informal jnethdds such a3 direct 
application to employer, consultation 
with friends, relatives, or business 
.a.s_s.ac-ijal.esu- Xhese—me^J^vo^— a^^earr^-o— b^e 



quite effective in matching workers to 
jobs since.'they ac'counted for. filling 
two-thirds of all vacancies. 



^ Of the/ forma, . .euspapers, 

the ejnploymen ^ .s i : vate agen- 

.cies, unions, and oihei piaceiiient or- 
ganizations) , the employment service 
is the secQnd most commonly used (fol- 
lowing newspapers), and the second in 
^the number of portions placed in open- 

- ings (again followijig newspapersj . 
However, all formal methods combined 
match only 'about bne^h i rd o f, a 11 
workers to their jobs J the ehploy- 
ment service only about one worker* i^i 
17^. , 

' ■ 

contrary ,to popular' belief ; and a num- 
ber of publications, the employment 
service is' used primarily by large, 
structured employers . More.over , the 
salary for jobs listed. v;it'h the em- 
ployment service is similar to that 
general ly obtained in the area . The 
smal 1 , marginal erriployer, - - , usual ly^^^ 
thought to be the n^ainstay o'f the^em- 
ployment service seldom list^s- va- - 
c.incies with the ES. 

Because of their size, the/25 percent 
of employers who use the/ES represent 
36, percent "bf all vacarvcies.. More- 
over, the tendency atir^Dng. employers 
wlio use the ES- is t^list most df>v 
thair ''orders" wLrh the-ES, i.e., the 
* employer -with xMo or three recruitment 
categories wa^likely to list severaXr 
or "all. with .the ES. Overall^ fm- 
plpyers %^/ho used the ES listed with it 
over 70 percent of\^all their orders 
during the .study period. Those cate- 
gories not listed were usually in the 
professional, technical and managerial, 
areas. 



Except for size, employers usin^ the ES 
tend to be similar', fo al,l employers in 
middle -.si zed cities except that a . low- 
er than aVefrage percentage df finan- 
cial and Qanst ruction employers^^use 
the ES and a higher than/ average 



percentage of manufacturers. The dis- 
tribution of job categ,6rxes and of job 
openings recei ved by ' the ES is also 
•similar to that genet^ally available in 
the communities. The HS recei ves , how- \' 
ever, a slightly lower than average ^ " 
percentage of profess ional , technical , 
managerial , and clerical, and sales cate- 
gories and a somewhat higher tha;i aver- 
age percelitage of servi ce , mach ine trades, 
and benclWwork orders'. 

■■^ ' c ■ ^ . ■ ■ 

Job •seekers using -the .employment service 
also tend to be^s^^milaV vo t(ie. general 
' job- .seekers , except that a lower than 
a>er.jag^ percentage of profess ionals and 
a higher than average .percentage of per- 
Sfpns with^ cleri ca 1 or sales sifills'' con- 
sult with'th^^ES. A higher than average ' 
• P/ercentage of veterans ahd* union members 
also use the ES. as a part'of their, search. 

•The employment service is used by both: 
j^b "seiekers and employers as but "one of 
several (usually three or four )' ipethods . 
Employe^rs see it. primarily, as a souroce 
of ^qualified referrals as opposed .to ah 
agency providing careful -screening % - 
the 'main reason for using the private 
agency. Almost all job seekers- wh9 ^ use 
the ES arr primari ly interested an ob- 
taining referrals or j ob' inf ormat i on . 

Between . users ,and aTl employers and job. 
seekers , there* are some anom.al ies . For 
example , employers 1 i's.t. a .xlisproportion- 
.ately- small: percentage of thbir clerical 
and sales ^orders with the employment 
service , ^'bi l el. a dispprport ionately high 
percentage o f persons w,i th clerical and , 
— s-ad-e;s skills-^TT»^'xrs-rn'g if. 7 

The employment service^ has a relatively^ 
stable marker for i ts services Eighty- 
foiir pcTc.tMU of using Vmpl overs con-sid'- , 
ered their -most recent searclr^ involving 
the HSatypiCal of their ES use. Only 11. 
percent o f ,.cmp 1 eye rs were hew -to ES;\ ' . 
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only seven percent said they would not 
reu^-ic it. Similarly, most job seekers 
who used thc ES were repeat 'users ;^and 
mos t^ (85 percent ) ind i cat ed they wou ld 
use it again. 

The penetration of tne employment/ serv- 
ice expressed as a ratio of ES listings 
to total openings in a community is vir- 
tually unaffected by variation in ES 
--ope rations. It is a 1 most exclusively 
dependent on .char^=^erist ics pf area 
^mploygrs. Moreover , increased penetra- 
tion in listings would not nec.cssari-ly 
be tied to. placement rates: high places 
went rate.3 were ■ obtoiine^d by offices with 
lau levels of Jab listings.. 

The pcnc t r a t ion of t he emp 1 oyme'nt serv- 
ice, expressed as a ratio of ES appli- 
cants to all job seekers in the commu- 
nity,^- is in f 1 uenced.^ by several office 
features , most not iceab ly o f f ic^ size, 
the larger o ff ices ha ving 'much larger 
penetration among all job seekers. How- 
ever, wlien -only those job seekers who 
were ever^tually hired by ES listing ^ 
firms w^re examined, the" situation was • 
reversed: the smaller office had the 
larger pcnet ra t i oh . • This second, rate 
may be \the . mpre s ign i f icant since it im- 
plies a better match .between job seekers 
and available jobs, d^mons-t-rated by a 
higher placcmenfe^' rate., for such (^Iffices . 
A 4ii glicr overatt penct rat ioA rate may 
41 o t necessarily i mp 1 y a h i g lye r pff^c tH^ e 
penetration rate. . -■ /l' . \ 

Mon-users da n-ot. avoid the employment. 
^ s c^T V i c e • because of a lack of knowledg^ 
"^0^1 Its- s c r V 7 c c s o r_ b_c^^au/^e_ of. . n_c g n t i v cj 

vi~cws / "Thci r 'comments */ibout t.he. cm-; 

ploymcnt scfvi c>e tended to be nearly^ 

a s fa vo ral^ 1 c a s t he" use rs , Kon - us,fc.rs 
^•do not nso t hci omirl Oyment- service 

,s i mp 1 y l)cc;jusr -t lie y ylo . not he eve 

t licy ncj.nl i t . ;/ ^ 

. • ''-24 ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ 
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Most users , rega^*Jles5s of whether 
they find job through the employ- 

• ment service, have positive atti-' 
tudes about the employmeri't service, • 
In general,, user/ felt the staff 
were capable and courteous , the . 
offices Attractive, the locations 
convenient and in good rfeighbor> 
hoods.. The only negative views 

^ often expressed were the abilit>5 
of J:h^ staff actually to-fiad-jobs 

I and the lines in the off/ice, . v 

Most employers and job/seekers also 
have favorable opinions of the serv- 
ices the^ receive,^ Forty-six per- 
cent.of employers who used the s'env- 
ice expressed posit ive d'pinions^aboyt 
the » service Hhey receive compared 
with only 28 percent who expressed* 
negative views. (The remainder were 
neutral in their assessments of the ES). 
Among job seekers, 80 percent of 
those obtaining a job from* the em- 
ployment service held positive opin- 
ions of the .sei'viee, .as might be ex- 
pected/ Wowever, 7.0 percent of 
those who did not also had favorable 
opinions of the service, ^ 

Office variation does not influence 
the percept ions^^. of J ob seekers. . 
Other factors such'" as the service 
received knd the expectation 'for / 
service tended tA obscure the effects 
of ES' variation, / However, ES varia- 
tion does influence the perception of 
employers. Specif icallyo, the degree ' 
to which a personal (as ppposed to anon- 
ymous) relationship existed between 

.-the--o-^£.iGa-«-a-ivd'--t'h^*--i^pd'oy^^ — sietnTreTi^^ttJ 

improve the employer's pLercep1>ion of ^ 
the service received. / i 

■ f 

Service from the employment Ver^ice' 
now means, almia^st^ exclusively, re- 
ferrals and referral related activi-' 
ties, including tb.r' use of the Job 
Information. Service / Only 20 percent 




of all. persons were counseled, 15 * 
percent tested, sxx percent provided 
or referred to other programs > This 
represents a significant departure 
from the late ,196 0 ' s when t4ie employ- 
ment service emphasized employability 
• development . . \ 

The ability of the ES to place aa in- 
dividual . is strongly affected by the 
applicant's characteristics. For ex- 
ample, persons with some high' school 
were placed nearly twice as , of ten as 
persons with less than a ninth grade 
education. Significantly, the dif- 
ference.was ,not due to employer re- 
jection but due to the probability 
of being referred to . ei^ployiffent ' in 
the first place (15 percent for those 
without high school compared with 45 ( 
percent for those wzth at least a 
ninth grade education)". 

Salaries, fof jobs listed with the ES 
are comparable to tliose generally 
available in middle-sized cities. In 
general,, pfsrsons hired by ES listing 
establishments were paid the same as 
those obtaining jobs from all employ- 
ers „Jn_.the_.axea,. ^ . Moreover , persons 
placed by the ES tended to earh moue 
than^a^ve^ However., the job re-. 

tentnon'"c>£ ES pl.acements .w^s consider-. 
ablyN^e-^^^^h an for- pers'ons who ob- ^ 
tained th^i\ job by other means, even 
when tha-t? j ol^ was" with an .employer ' ' ^ - 
who had* listed the, opening with the 

■ES. : ■ .) / . . ' ^ ^ 

/iDffice- Vyariation ma/ have some in- 
-f4-u^ee-on---^e-''-plaxr^^ — niuv^^. — ^ 
ing the 'Study period, ' small offices - 
were more successful than large , • 
offices, offices Virh satellites 
more successful than those without , / 
offices with restricted access to 1 
the Job Informavtion Service ' more . 
successful than thos^e which permit- 
t^d^open access. * v ' \ « 
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• ^ The ke^V/to impi^oved*^ employment serv- 
ice effecrtiveness would appear to be 
^ in t^ie improvement^ of the appliqSnt-^ 

re^ferral process. The one area em-^ 
ployers jWere most concerne'd about 
■ ,was the suitabilit/ of the referrals 

-j- ZYiey'^c^eived, Overall, they hired 
only abo^t one Referral in three, 
and filled only about one opening in 
three listed with %ixB employment 
X - .service from employment service re- . : 

- ^ ferrals. Similarly, of those job 

. seekers" using the employment serv- 

ice, who Were not placed, one-third 
did "not bather to *keep, their re - 
.ferral appointment, and an' addition/ 
^ al quarter said that by the time they " 
arrived at the employer's location, 
N«s.^ the job had "alread^^ been^ filled* , 

e In addition to° the principal fifid- , 
ings , therjs were several peripheral 
observations of interest . (I) The 
DOT codes .are very difficult to 
apply to ••softer'* j obs , part icularly 
those typically >u^ed by service and 
professional service establishments * 
The f orce - fitting o^f employer re- 
quests into DOT categories, and. the 
corresponding assignment of a code 
to applicants, may not result in the 
type of match desired by either, 
(2} Employers dp not care, at all 
abput the" location or appearance of 
ES offices • Among job seekers, most 
felt the offices they visited were 
reasonably attractive alid well lo- . 
cated. (3) Satisfaction with ES 
services is related to expectations^ 
For examgl^e, persons over 50 years ' 
of' age yreceived the fewest ^ services , 
and hard the least chance of getting 
a job, but -were more often pleased 
with what they did receive than % 
their, younger counterparts. 
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The findings from the Study of kecruitment ,/ Job 

Search, and the United States Employment Service -provide 

■ ; ' , ' ■ ■ - o _ ' .. ■ ' : ' 
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a fairly favorable picture of the ES and- the services 
it provides. Although the penetration int6 tiie labor 
maTket in terms of orders received and job seekers, 
applying, or rn terms of positions fijled, is small-, 
it is not clear that this should'be of concern. The 
;^reat majoriy of recruitment and job search activities . 
are conducted by • informal means and by newspaper adr , 
vertisements -: an informal method - from the perspective 
of the job' seeker. • Among formal" methods , the employ- 
ment service places higli; amo^g those who use it, it 
^generally satisfies* their needs; and' among^.^4w^e who do 
not, the reasons^ have more to do with tbe^ase Nwith' ^ 
which they find workers or jobs , rhart' wi th'^negajtive ^ 
opinions oT previous poof experiences. *^Over ti/me, in 
fact, the.- employment service will touch more Xftan one- 
half of all employers and workers, and. nearly ali large . . 
employers in" the community possibly the total poten- 
tial market-.fof ES services. .With an improved method 
to match those' job seekers '"and employers who tradit ion;;^^ 
ally /use the ES to each other, a significant^ improvement^^ 
in ES placements could be obtained without a .correspond- ^ 
ing. increase in listings or applicants. 

f - . * 

» ^ d ^ " ' . .. * . ■ 

Summary of Findings 

The remainder of 'this precis expands on the 
points raised by these highlights, beginning ?Jith a view 
of labor exchange activities during the period of stud/; 
and^following with an examination of recruitment and jqt) 
search, and the reasons for. use and 'non-use o_f the em- ■ 
ployment service. The summary parallels the organiza- 
tion in the body of the report.-^ 



' BACKGROUND: L ABOR EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES ' 
- FR pM JULY tHROUGH DECEMBER, VSTV 

During the last six months of 1974, tl^e critical 
incident- period (GIP) of the study, slightly over 70 per- 
cent of all establishments which were actively In business 
recruited for at .least one opening.* Most establishments 

•■ ^ . ■ '' > 

■'"However, 17 percent of employera who, were- Hated as being- covered 
by unemployment compensation at the beginning of our period of In- 
terest could no longer be located by the time of our field Vork. 
Most were temporarily" or permanently out of business. 




(85 percent) were small , .classified as minor-market ' es - 
tablishjnents by the local ES offices.* Sixty percent 
had fewer ^than 10 employees, and only five percent had 
mor'e than 100. Few establishments (seven percent) had a 
personnel department; usually, an owner (officer)- or 
manager was responsible for hiring. As shown by the. 
solid bars of Figure One*, n\ost establishments which hired 
during this period were in the wholesale/retail trades. . 
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FIGURE ONE: RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION" \ 
OF ALL- EMPLOYERS (BLACK BAR) , OF ALL EMPLOYERS 
USING THE EMPLOYMENT" SERVICjE (DOTTED BAR) , 'AND 
OF ALL .EMPLOYERS/NOT USING THE . 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE (HATCHED BAR) ' 
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* MaJor-SArket and mlnbr'-marlcet are designatlona given to enployers 
by local ES offices. Although the designation varies area (e.g. , a 
major-markat employer may have as few as 25 exnployees In some areas, 
and may have at least several hundred in others )j within each area it 
difltinguisl^es the "smaller'* from the "larger" eiqjloyer . 
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FIGURE TWO: RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF ALL 
OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES (BLACK BAR) , ALL 
CATEGORIES RECEIVED BY THE ES (DOTTED BAR) , AND 
* ALL CATEGORIES NOT RECEIVED (HATCHED BAR) 



* A category of recruitment will be referred to as an "order'* through- 
out the report • This should not be.confixsed with "opening" which 
represents a vacancy: a single "order" ce&i be for any nuiaber of 
openings • - . • '"^ . 
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During this same period, those filling, the exist- 
ing vacancies were relarively youn« (65 percent were under 
30) were high school graduates (73 percent) and wtfre males 
(6o'percent) . Twenty percent werq^veterans ; 10 percent mem- 
bers of labor unions. About one-half of the job finders 
were married; of these, half of the men and 85 percent of 
the women had working spaus&s. West persons obtained em- 
ployment in' the services occupational cluster (differing 
slightly frt)m oprenin^s available from employers) followed 
by clerical and ^ales, aird structural work,^ee Figure 

Four- " ' ' 
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FIGURE FOUR: RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF, ALL 
JOB' FINDERS iBLACK BAR), ALL JOB FINDERS 
USING THE ES (DOTTED BAR), AND ALL JOB 
FINDERS NOT USING THE ES (HATCHED BAR) 



THE EMPLOYMENT SER^^CE AND RECRUITMENT 

During the last six months of 1974, 2$ percent 
o£ all employers used the state employment services , list 
ing wlzh them 2^ pe^rcent of all job orders for which they 
recruited, representing 36 percent of all available open 
ings.* There was a considerable variation.by size and in- 
dustrial classif ic3i:ion. As seen in Table One-, the em- 
ployment service was used. by 45 percent of major-market 
establishments (over 50 percent of those with personnel 



;* The great difference between the figures la because .employers ; 
having miiltiple orders did not rteceaaarily ilflt them all with the ES. 
However, the larger order did tend to be listed (e.gi, \under 20 per- 
cent of orders with* a single opening were listed with the ES compared 
with 50 percent of those with 10 or more openings) . 
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TABLE CiNE: PERCENTAGE -OF EMPLOYERS AND 
:CCUPAriONAL CATEGORIES LISTED WITH THE- 
EM?LOYME>rr SERVICE BY SIZE. OF ESTABLISHMENT 



Variation in Use by Industry arid Occupatioa 

, Use by different industries varied. The £S ^as 

us'ed by over 40 percent of raanufactur^inig establishmeiits 
and /Only IC percent of financial institiutions . A stmilax 
distribution of orc:.ers received by industry also obtains, 
see Table Two. Thfc effect of this .dif ff^rence in us^ 
can be seen in the shaded and hatched bazrs of Figure One, 
showing the r^laitiv^e shifts around each industrial area . 
Manufacturing establishments make up. an unusually high 
percentage or: those, using "niie employment: service; con- 
struction, financial, an^ proft^ssional service establish- 
ments, a Low percentage^ . ^ 

By accupation area, Tabl^ Three, the percertt of 
categories receiTed by the empl^c^y^iaent service^ varied fromi 
a high of 44 peirizsnt for procesisiixig ani 38 percent ftrrr 
bench work to a law of 15 percent for tSs^: professiomsJL , 
technical, ar^d msEiagerial clusters . In xerms of opemings 
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TAB .E 1- ,: PERCENTAGE ^ - EMPLOYERS ANn 

'''-SERv[ '''nrpf^T''^??^^^ ^^^^^^ withImplXnt 

SERVLr DLRLVG Zl? BY INDL5TRIAL CATEGORY 



the percentage of t.ie. total available to the ES ranged from 
a low of 20 percent in the professional, technical, and mana- 
gerial and miE-ellaneous cluisters, and 27 percent in the 
cleri:-; and s-iles clusters to a nigh of 64 percent in the- 
processing anc ^2 percent i.Ti the benchwork clusters. The 
distributional effect cf this disproport'ional listing of job 
categories l th e ES -an oe seen in the shaded and hatched 
bars of rxgu- Two. the effect far openings, in Figure Three^ 
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TABLE TIHJIEE: PERCENTAGE OF JOB CATFfiORTF*; 
AND OPENINGS LISTED AND JOB SEEKERS uJ^NG^HE ES 
DURING ClP BY OCCUPATIONAL AREA 
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TABLE FOUR: MEDIAM MID .MEAN mJIES 
FOR ALL EMFLOYERS /.ND ES-LI STING ENfiFLOYERS 



Relative U:i^e of th r ^Employment Service 
by Em) Ir vers ^ 

The employment ser e vras the seccix^ most com- 
monly used formal method (ne 5^ . supers , the emplcvment serv- 
ice, private agi^^cies, and 1; oe^r anions), follc^^iing *Tiew5 - 
papers which capxiired 45 per: i^^-it of aa. , recrui "t-nsent arcti - 
vity.* As shown i:s\ Figiisr e rii^, hcweir^s^r, the recnrulr^ient 
for mostAjob can2:gxrriLe-s 15 cortxlmrted by inforim^l meai:^.^ : 
employees , the argplicraira aa fi e, btisine^s associates, ere. 

When tiie empio/menit service is used, it is sel- 
dom used alone (se:ven percerrt of ail recruitments) or even 
in combination wirh n single other recruitment, method (22 
percent of all recru tmenrs) . Usually, the enrploymenr 
service is one of thrree, four, or eveft five methods U5=ed 
to fill the same ordsrr. By contrast, privkte agencies 
were used alone 20 perrcent of the time, and newspaper 
used alone 17 percenr of the time. 



Defined in tercsE cr" -^cr-^^aitinent for ocrrrspation categories (crsifirs 
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'•FIGURE FIVE:' USE OF arFF^iv;.^in RECSir^NT 
METHODS.,-^ AND SUCCESSFUL USE OF mPFERS^T METHODS 



The employment service refeTrred at leasr one per- 
son who was hired for 50 percent of aai orderrs ll^ed with 
them. Table Five, a rate b^low neWspapers and OTivste a- 
gencies (both over 60 percent). This, represented about . 
one-third of the openings avail able to the emtplsy^-'msKt s^rx 
ice.* 



* The success rate i^s defined as at least one sucresEfui ica?e for 
each order listed. Therefore, the Taibte does not ahiwidie number of 
hire^ made from each method relative i:t) ii'ae. number of VB^ttncdes avail- 
able. For the ES, this rate is only 33l>ercent. The ratar for other 
methods, particularly the private agency, voixld bee conslasjmbly more 
since the relative size of the orders was smaller::. 

' - 36 • 
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RANKING 5Y US_E 

Employees C3k%) 
Newspapers (U5%) 
Gate Hires (37%) 
ApplicatioDS 
Business 

Associates (27. 5?) 
state; gS (21%) 
School 

Placement (15%) 
- Privatie 

Agency (l2%) 
Coaxmuitlty/ 

Weifaxe (C'.2%) 
Isabor Oniotis (h.6%) 
All Other .2.7%) 



RANKING, B Y SUfcCESS 

En^loyees (32.5J)\ 
Newspapers (29.6%) 
Gate Hires (23%) 
Applications (l6%) 
STATE £S (lk%) 
Business 

Associates (11.5X) 
Private 

Agency (9%) 
School 

Placement (1.6%) 
Labor Uniojas (U.6S) 
Community/ 

Welfare (2.3%) 
All Other (1,3%) 



RELATIVE 
"SUCCESS", RATE 

Employees (60.2%) 
Newspapers (65.8%) 
Gate Hires- (62.2%) 
Applications (U7.1%) 
STATE ES (50.9%) 
Business 

Associates (&1.8%) 
Private 

Agency (60%) 
School , 

Placement (50.7%) 
Lafeor Unions (100%) 
Community/ 

Welfare (2^) 
All Other (1*8.1%) 



TABLE FIVE: RECRUITMENT 
AND ••SUCCESSFUL" RECRUITMENT 



The tendency of employers to use or not use. the em- 
ployment service was related far more to their characteris- 
tics than to aWy particular program or structure of the local 
offices, Ther^ was little variation in penetration- by* any 
variable except size of employer and industry (with manufac- 
turing greatly increasing the probability of use) . The ES 
also .tended to get the larger order as well as the larger em- 
ployer. Where there were associations between office struc- 
ture ,and listings/ they were statistically marginal and of 
little magnitude (relative to the degree of change associated 
with size and industry) in any case- ^ • 

i - Listing of Orders by ES-Uging Employers 

The fact that an employer' use^ |^he employment serv- 
ice for one order did not necessarily mean that he or she 
used it for all his or her orders. HpweverV on, the average, 
if the ES was used for at least one order it was used for 
more than one. Overall, employers who usfsd the ES listed . 
with it over '70 percent of all orders they had available; 
representing approximately 80 percent of all their openings. 
When an employer recruited for mor6' than one occupational 



category there was about a 50 percent chance that at least 
one. other category would also be listed. An analysis of_ 
those categories not' listed showed, not unexpectedly, that 
there was some tendency to "hold back" the recruitment for 
a professional, technical, managerial, or clerical vacancy 
while listing vacancies in other areas. This was not, how- 
ever, a dominant characteristic of employer recruitment 
patterns since many employers listed professional or cleri- 
cal orders with the ES --^along with orders in other areas. - 

Relationship. Between' Placement and Job 
Listings ~^ 

There is some question as to whether or not in- 
creased penetration into the employer community would sig- 
nificantly affect ES placements. The study found tjfiat 
there was certainly no evidence to indicatp that, increased 
listings would ..lead to increased- placements ; if anything, 
.the opposite is true. In the samplfe, offices with the 
highest" reported placement rates were also those with the 
lowest -penetration into the employed community, see Table 
Six. 





OFFICE 

PLACEMENT RATE ^ 




Low 


Meiiimn High 


Percent of all 
orders listed 
v±th the ES 


25.9 


2k. 8 18.1 
7.8% difference 


Percentage of 
orderd listed 
viih ES by using 
. femployers 


76.7 


69.1 
12% difference 


'table SIX: PLACEMENT^^TE BY EMPLOYER 
USE AN^D BY PERCENT 'OF ORDERS LISTED 
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Although this finding is not what one would'ex- 
pect, it is consistent with earlier employment service re- 
search- efforts. For example, an internal ES study 
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completed in 197'5* found that many areas which had special 
'employer outreach programs ^Iso had significantly lower' 
placement^ rates , and a lower percentage of orders filled. 
Findings from the study of Job. Search , Recruitment , and ^ 
the. USES seem -to bear this out* since the offices With the 
highest placement rate were achieving it with the lowest 
penetration in terms of orders actual ly lis ted with the em- 
^ployment service. Moreover, 'irf areas with high penetration 
employers' perceptions tended to be more negative. , , 

JOB SEARCH AND THE ElflPLOYMENT SERVICE 
• ., ' ' - . • * . > / . 

Most job "seekers, as was true of employers, tend 
to use informal methods to look for and to obtain their 
job. As shown in Table Three, approximately 28 percent 
of the searches did invdlve the .ejnployment -service dijiring 
the last six months of 1974, making it the second-most- 
commonly-used fprmal "search method, after newspapers, * 

^Var^tioh in Use of the ES in the Job Search 

The use of the ES varied cors iderably by occupa- 
tion, with a disproport ionally small percentage of thos^e in 
the professional, processing, and machihe trades using it 
and a disproport ionally high . percentage o^f those in the 
clerical and sales fields. The distributional effects o,f 
Hhis disparate use can be seen in the shaded and hatched 
bars of FigOre Four. It is interesting to note tJtar if 
one. were to separate the non-use' bar into job seekers who 
had once used the ES versus those who had never used'it, 
one would find the professional non-user made up of an un- 
usually high percentage of "previous users" perhaps in- 
dicating poor previous experience. . 

There was also considerable variation' in th^ use 
of the employment ^service and ot^er search methods by sex ' 
of the job seeker. For example, female job seekers made a ' 



* "Special Report, Employer Relations Pr9gram, FY 1972," /January 10, 
1973. The report folmd that "One of th^ most critical and alanalirg 
factors is the iQabilltyv of about one-third of the states to fill 
Job openings after promotional efforts ... (State Name) I is the> worst 
example. Promotional efforts increased the supply of^ openings in 
FY 1972 by 58.3 percent over the some period in 1971 . /. with total 
pl^acements declining during FY 1972 by I8.U percent. 



much greater use of iihe ES, abcut 34 percent compared wit.h 
23 percent for males.. However^ -he wages^of alL persaois 
using the eir..; l^oyment service conrnared with those not using 
it was. ab'out the same. Moreover, in most other work-re- 
lated charac eristics , ihe job finder ^using the ES ,was 
similar to c Z persons, imding w-rk during the same period 
The only exc options were a highe- percentage of veterans 
and a higher percentage of ^nio^n members who used the^ES* 



Method throiugh v>.Tiicli_j Qb was Found 
] ^- ' ' — ] 1 

The success t^z^ (percent of persons finding 
'their job through a given = eanch method)- for the employ- 
ment service was approxixa cely 23 percent, see'NTable 
Seven. This corresponds * ..th those using want ads. All 
the formal raiethods combi:3c-.u, however, accounted for only 
one-third of all sucessfu^ hire^^ and most " of- this due 
to newspapers (16.6 percent of all hires) • The ES found 
a job -or only oTie worker Tin 17. Most employment was 
accounted for through irh^ds and relatives (31 percent), 
representing 47 percent a^f- all persons using this method". 
Applications ilo emplof-er^ aciroiinted fof the bulk of the' 
remainder (30 percent of alZ hares), although in terms o£ 
the number using this loretiriod it was less successful (37 
percent) . . . 

The Job Fizider and^ :ihe ES-Listin ' g 
Esrablishmgnt - • . " 

Most persons /ro percent) who found employment 
at establishments whi^h n.ad an order listed with the ES ' 
had nor even used the E5 as a part of their job search. 
In facn, finding a Job rz ari ES-listing establishment in- 
creased the likelihood tkiaX the ES wouldi be used at all 
by one-t^ird. Moreover., ^iy cne-third of persbns who 
did comsdlt with the ES amd who ultimately foCnd their 
job at a^ establishment wfech had listed an order wjLth 
the employment service iortmd their job through the ES., 
Since the great majority of all openings of ES listing 
establishments were av::£ilLable to the employment service,* 
ES staff failed .more ortren than not. to produce a success- 
ful match which was nox only potentially available but 
which the ES applicant actually obtained^by s,ome other 
means . . 1 
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SEARCH METHOD USED 


OVERALL 
USED HIRED 


PERCENT 
SUCCESS 


^ - ■ 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


27 .6 


5.6 


. 20.3 


Private agency 


11*. 5 - 


5;6 


38.6 


Employer direct 


82:1 


29.8 


36.3 


Looked at want ads 


62.5 




_ 


(Answered ads) 




16.6 


■ 31*. 9 


Labor unions 


6.2. 


■l.lt 


22.5 


- Friends /relatives i ' 


65.0 


30.7 


^7.2 


Business ^associates 


33.1 


3.3 1 


9.9. 


Coimnunity organization 


1.6 


.35 


21.9 


.School placement 


1.0.9 


3.0 


27.5 


Professional Journal^ ~ 








(Answered) 


( 2.5) 






TABLE SEVEN : JOB SEARCH 
METHODS THROUGH WHICH 


METHODS USED/ 
JOBS OBTAiNED 



The UTTStKfcessful Job 'Seeker and the ES 



. Although '*ujisiucce3s£ul" job see 
clujied in' the , general study of job' search 
eluded in the r^iew of tho*e using the e 
O^eradl, 35 perOTnt of^ all persons (and 5 
women) applying to the ES did not obtain 
al] between the time of their application 
our interview (an average of seven months 
of unemployment is greater than could be 
normal job search period since, nationally 
to obtain work is three months^ (from the 
Survey). There are two possible explanat 



icers were not in- 
, they were in- 
mployfnent service . 
0 percent of all 
any employAient at 

and the date of 
) . This period 
explained by a 
, the average time 
Current Population 
ions for this. 
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First , many persons- usi-ng the employment service are ob- 
taining unemployment compensation, makxag .their need for 
, a job less immediate than for the average job seekjgr. 
Second, persons casually attached to -the labor force may 
be using the ES to wait and see if anything good comes 
along rather than actively trying to obtain any reasonable 
job. This is supported by the fact that a high percent- 
age of persons in the "never-worked" ,.<:ategory were • seconld- 
ary wage earners. \ 

' ES Office Variation and thg Job Search 

> The degree to which job fin'ders used the ES as 
part df their job search was influenced by certain office 
charaCteris'tics , particularly office size. For example , 
the percentage of all job seekers in areas with lar^gis 
of fices who used the ES was i^l percent compared, wxth 18 
percent who used the ES i^ areas with small ES offices. 
This is, of course, not s'urprising, considering that the 
^larger ,^f f icp would be expected to have greater visibility 
However, when the penetration rate for just those job seek- 
ers who ultimately were hired by ES listers (regardless of 
the method used to obtain the^ job) was isolated, the situa- 
tion was reversed: the small office captured 48 percent of 
such applicants, the large office only 27 piercent* This 
may mean thit the pertetratioh rate should be viewed in two 
ways: an overall rate, and a rate among those most ideally 
matched to the type Df order handled by .the employment serv- 
ice. As these figures show, the two are not necessarily the 
same. Consistent With this observation was the. finding . 
that the 'placement level for smalT offices was much higher 
than for large offices, as diiscussed earlier. 

The Job Search Findiiigs and the BLS .JoH 
Finders Survey 

Most of the information in the study of Job 
Search, Recruitment, and the USES cannot be compared with 
other sources. The methods to search for and to find a job, 
however, can be compared with the Job Finders Survey (JFS) 
conducted in CTanuary, 1973.** 



EKLC 



* The Job Finders Survey wa^ carried out a part of the January^ 19T3t 
Current. Popiilation: Survey (CPS) by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
DoL. Two' versions of the report exist: A Summary'^ "Job Finding Sur- 
vey," Jaiiuary, 1973, published in 197^; and the complete report, "Job 
Seeking Methods Used by Ameriqan Workers," published in 1975 . 

, ; ■ ; \ ' -23- , , ■ • 
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Although this survey was conducted under dif- ^ 
ferent labor market conditions , and reflects primarily 
search patterns in large metropolitan areas, the findings 
are remarkably similar. Except for slight differences in 
the use of "employer direct" and "friends and relatives," 
the percent. of use and the ranking of methods used and 
methods succeeding were identical . As /concerns^ the use 
of ^the ES, theJFS found a slightly higBer^percentage of 
use of the ES (33. 5 compared with 27.6 percent) and a 
slightly lower success rate (15 peijcent compared with 20 
percent). Because of the similarity of the findings in 
this report with those found by the JFS, one is encouraged 
to believe that at least the job search patterns and ex* 
periences of job seekers with the ES are similar to those 
generally prevailing across the.United States. 

THE EMPLOYER AND THE \EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

As discussed in the saption on recruitment, the 
employment service is called on "TEar more often by the 
large, established firms than by small employers. In 
addition, the employment service is more, often called 
when employers have a large, multiple ordet, or when they / 
are pressed for time. Users were generally n^t willing 
to wait as long to fill an opening asr non-users. Con- / 
sistent with this, the employment sei^vice is used more ' / 
often wheii help is needed because of . business expansion 
than when it is simply a matter of replacing someone due- 
to normal turnover. . - \^ ^ ^' '''J^'^ 

Why the ES is Called On I * 

The use of the E$,is consistent with both the 
role of formal methods in recruitment and with the partic- 
ular situation of the employment, service.. First, 'as the 
number of . openings increase, and the. need for a' quick re-- 
sponse on orders, the ES is usetd,.as one of several alter- 
native metHods to obtain rapid referrals. Second, the ES 
is used more as an additional method of* recruitment than 
as an agency providing careful screening. About 50 per- 
cent of all employers wanted the ES to send generally 
qualified applicants compared with 30 percent/ who wanted 
the ES to send referrals who had been carefully screened 
for particular job prerequisit / />• • 

■ .■ i . • . " ■ 

This role of the employment service will prob- 
ably not change, nor is it capable of changing, in the^ 
immediate future ^ It is unlikely that emjiloyers who have . 
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only one or two openings to fill, and desks filled /i/ith 
applications, will call on the employment service/* It 
is only when their need exceeds available . appl ica(nts 
that they will turn to any formal /methods , the E^S in- 
cluded. Moreover, employers: who did use the E5 foi^> care- 
ful screening were generally less satisfied and felt the 
ES was less sensitive to their needs than employers who 
used it simply as a, source of qualified applicants. 

• / . / 

Evaluation of ES /^ervifc^s 

'I /' • 

As previously mentioned, most employers who 
used the employment service used it as a source of quali-' 
fied referrals. In ge^erad , very few employers (eight 
percent) had any diffi/:ulty in placing the oi^ders, and r 
most (68 percent) felt thejES provided the service they 
desired, and that the referrals were about as good. as 
those obtained from other sources (58 percent) . For 
those who did not feel the ref^errals were as good, : 
eight percent received no referrals (primarily minor- \ 
market enployers) and the bulk of the remainder felt the re- j 

ferrals were unqualified, unmotivated, or both. i 

. - . ... . , j 

Of all vacancies listed with the employment j 

service/ only about one-third were filled by ES refer- ' 

rals. One-third of all employers listing orders with the ! 

employment service^ in fact, hired no one referred to I 

them. Of those referrals not hired, the main, reasons I 

were lack of skills or attitude (cited by 80 percent of ' i 

all employers) ; experience was. cited only 13 percent of / 
the time. Twenty-three percent of employers felt that 
there was no problem with any referral, it was simply a 

matter of making the best choicel * ^ ' 

On balance, most employers who used the ES held 
favorable impressions of the service they received* As ' 
seen in Figure Six, 46 percent of all users heltl positive 
views of the service; compared with only 28 percent who 
held negative views. Minor-market employers tended to be 
both more positive and more negative as compared with 
major-market employers," who tended to be more neutral in 
their appraisals. Only one group of employers stood out 
as being dissatisfied: those in the construct ion in- 
dustry. Over 50 percent of all construction employees 

, / ^ r 

* hjandatory listers in such cases may give the order to the ES, but 
it is highly unlikely that it will be open ]jpng enough to bfe filled. 
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^FIGURE SIX: EMPllOYER APPRAISAL pF THE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE BY INDUSTRY 



were dissatisfied with their ES experience , and nearly 
60 percent felt the referrals in their area were inferior 
to those which could be obtained from other sources^ (com- 
pared with an average of 30 percent for^ other groups), 

ES Variation: Influence on Appi^aisal of 
Service , * 

Although the ratio of ES lifting to ,Xotal open- 
ings in 'a community was seldom influenced by ES character- 
istics, employer satisfaction was. The principal influ- 
ence wa? the degree to which a close relationship was es- 
tablished between the referring office and the employer. 
As seen in Figure Seven, when orders were placed with 
specifically designated order takers (or account managets) 



overall satisfaction wrth.thc ES v.as ir.proved. - Similarly, 
consolidation of thQ job bank into, the local office sys-' 
tiem, and a shared order- taking role with the local office 
also tended to improve favorable perceptions of service. 
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FIGURE SEVEN: SHIFTS IN EMPLOYER APPRAISAL 
AS FUNCTION OF OFFICE VARIATION 



The reasons for these shifts in appraisal are 
clear from the narrative explanations of employers. Of 
those who understood the ES system and expressed' opin- 
ions, most were concerned about personal contact and 
having someone who understood their business. Many ex- 
pressed opinions against the anonymity of v the job bank 
system. T^ns , although th,e external job bank system may 
^increase ES penetration into the local labor market, it 
may produce a decrease the satisfaction of those em- 
ployers who use the ES. Also, in those s ites ' where the 
ES had made a special effort to promote itvS activities 




and increase listings,* employer sat is f-act ion was con- 
siderably below that in those sites where-such activity 
Was not tarried put . 

In general, it is by no means clear that acti- 
vities des igned to promiote increased use of the ES by : 
employers will result in a long- term stable reiat ionship , 
pne which wil*. produce higher placement rate|. First ,, as 
mentioned on page^ 19, plicement rates were inversely • . 
correlated with level of employer > 1 is tings avai lable . 
Second, where the ES did have a relatively large share of 
the employer community, employer sat isfaction • was rela- 
tively lower . Although this study did not produce con - 
Crete reasons for these observations, an explanation is 
suggested by the data: as the ES efforts are spread over 
greater numbers of employerr^ " ^ part icularly those with 
established recjrui tment' patters ^-- service to any one em- 
ployer is dz^luted, and, consequent ly his or her' sratlsfacti 
IS reduced. - - 



C: ndixions ^Governin:: Use and Non-'Use of 
tiee hmpioyment bervic"^ 

Traditional and established patterns of recruit- 
"ment are primarily responsible for whether or not t^he ES 
is used as a part of any recjuitment. The great majority 
(84 percent) of all employers whp li;Sted ^openirtgs with the 
ES during the last six months of 1974 , sa'id^ that this, last 
yse of the ES was typical of their regular recruitment 
practices. Of the" remainder, most were either using the 
ES for the first time/, or had increased their reliance on 
it for this particular fecrui tnient . Also, most (82 per- 
cent) had used the employment service for the, same cate- 
gories, and most (72° percent) found their experience, to 
be about the -same as always. (The other 28 percen^t were 
equally divided between those who found their recent ex,- 
periences better and those who found them worse.) Finally, 
almost all. employers (9S percent)' said they would contin^--^ 
to use the ES in about the sajiie way in futur^. searches • 

/ ^ . ' . ■ ■ > 

Similarly , of employers- who had used the employ-- 

raent service at some previous time, but not for their re- 
cruitments conducted during the. last six months of 1974 
(approximately 27' percent of all surveyed employers), 75' 




* Only four slt^*' w<^re classified in this, group, and aitbough the ^ 
sample data did show an increase in listings, it was not statistically 
9ignificant. ^ ^' ^ 
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percent had used it, for at least one search during the 
last two years.. Their principal reason for not using the 
ES' for their most recent' recruitment was the labor mar- 
ket: employees were readily available. Although the 
previous user expressed more negative comments about the 
employment service than the. current users, 75 percent said 
they would cons ider us ing the FS ag^in for future searches, 
part^cularlv if the labor market changed; 

Thus, the ES has a fairly stable set of employers 
who use Its services. OverH.ll, somewhat more* than half of 
all employers in an -area have used the'^ES^at one time or 
another, most being recent users., Only 'seven percent of the 
group of u-ers were^ riew to the ES during the six month per- 
iod of stucy, and only 14 ^'pet'cent of user Employers were 
totally lost to the system ir. that they would, not use the 
service ag^^in . "This, means -hat nearly 80 percent, of all 
ES-user employers who have ever been users will be repeat 
users and v ill use the ES in about the same way as before.^ 

Surprisingly, the situation fon the non-user 
is similar. The great majority" of non-users didn't use 
the ES simply because they didn't feel they needed it . 
Only five percent of all npn-use'rs had not previously 
heard of "the ES, and most that had, knew it was there as 
a labor exchange either to find jobs for everyone, or to 
concentrate on finding work for those receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation. Also, most non-users (over 70 percent) 
felt- they didn't need the ES or it had nothing to do 
with their needs for emplbyees. Only 15 percent said 
they had ever considered us?.nB the ES at all, and then 
only when they had difficulty in finding applicants in other 
ways^ Moreover, only 28 percent said they would ever con- 
sider using the employment service^ then only if they 
couldn't find applicants in some other way. Almost all 
non-users were satisfied with their present methods and 
saw no reas6a to change. 

Thus, to the extent that there is a conception 
of a volatile relationship between the ES and employer 
community, it is wrong. Most employers who use the em- 
ployment service continue to use^it in pretty much the 
same way for all searches. Most employers who do not, 
simply feel they don't need i't. Even if promotional 
activities could bemused, a* large percentagie of non-users 
would still not use the ES, and of those which did decide 
to give it a try, most would probably not hire from the 
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Private Employment Agencies 

The closes t,* counterpart to the e^mployment 
service is the private agency , but the- private agency 
tends to complement rather than paraLlel the ES. First, 
private agencies are used almost exclus ively because of 
the screening they provide; the ES is usually considered 
just as a method of obtaining a number of referrals. 
Second, private agencies concentrate on professional and 
clerical orders categories which are noticeably low 
in the ES. Third, private agencies also operate dif-- 
ferently from the ES. Unlike most ES offices, private 
agencies actively solicit orders, in part by reading 
the newspaper to see who is hiring for what. The pri-Q 
vate agency will routinely send Jists of available people 
to employers as well — a service generally appreciated 
by employers. ^ 

When compared with the employment service, the 
majority of employers (56 pe^i^cent) who used the private 
agency felt that it provided superior service for the 
type of applicant they desired. An additional 10 percent 
felt the private agency waS oriented more to the employej; 
and five percent felt that since applicants were p^yi^g ^ 
fee they would be more motivated^ By contrast i about 10 
percent felt the ES was generally better, and the remainder 
h^ld no opinion about 'either . 

Other> Considerations 

Employers, regardless of whether they are commit- 
ted users, or completely indifferent to the existence of 
the ES, have little interest in the location or appearance 
of the office* Although a fairly large percentage of users 
did know where the office was located (compared with half 
of all non-users) only a few percent cared where^ it was. 
Similarly, only seven percent of employers cared what the 
office looked like.\ (Those who did either felt a better 
looking office would attract better applicants , or felt 
the ES shouldn't be in areas where ''bums would hang around 
outside.") However, even though most employers didn't care 

* Only six percent of all non-users felt their present recruiting methods 
.could be^ improved at all: two percent felt recruitment^ could be speeded 
upt four percent felt screening could be a little better. 
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about the office location, or appe^amre^ a iurprisingl 
"large number (nearly 33 percent) hadxvisited it at some 
time or another, usually because of UJ hearings. 

DOT codes also proved to be difficult to assLga 
to employer orders --at least in the Hay in which em- 
ployers visualize them. In many cases , l^he orders cut 
across DOT clusters at/the second digit le^el, occasion 
ally at the first digit.. Moreover, DOT dekcriptions 
often seemed to be tangential to the way Inwhich em- 
ployers would have described an opening if .It did not 
have to be forced into a coded grouping. . \ 

^ THE JOB SEEKER AND THE EMPLOYMENT SEI^VICE 

The job seeker using the employment service re- 
sembled the class of all job seekers in the cities studied. 
In general, the ES is just a method that some job seekers 
find convenient, and others do not. Most non-u:iers (over 
70 percent) had heard of (the employment* service and had 
reasonably accurate view.s of its services. Moreover , their 
attitudes toward the ES were basically pc^si-ttive : two- thirds 
felt- it would be a good place to find work, tkat it was in 
a good neighborhood, that it was easy to rearh. The only 
negative kttitude frequently expressed w«s, "you would itave. 
to wait in li^ne too long," - 

Most pe^rsons who found ^heir job by > means dtteei^ 
than the ES were simply using Taettb-ods they m^re familiatr 
with, and which, they found eas^ier to use particularly in- 
formal methods. They were rarely avoiding the ES because 
of a misunderstanding of its role or service. Probably, 
only as the simpler and more informal method? fall does the 
job seeker begin to seek out the "harder" services, such as 
the employment service or priirate agencies. 

Reasons far Us e and Experierice with the ES 

— — ; • 

Two-thirds of persons who went to the ES were 
primarily concerned with obtaining a job; the remainder 
were interested irx receiving unemployment compensation or 
food stamps.* Most persons, particularly males , who went 
- to the employment service had a particular job in mind, and 
had previous experience in that area. For about one-third 

^ » They were, however, also Job seekers since complete applications 
had been taken. - ^ 
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of such persons, however, the employment ^service recom- 
mended a -different line of wqrk — Pj^imarily because of 
the bad labor market, ^ , . - a 

\ The employment serivce is now .oriented to j ob 

information and job referral, ». Only 20 percent of all" 
applicants were counseled, 15 percent ^tested. Not only* 
were fewer applicants provided service than under t-he 
'earli^er Human Resources Development concept , whicTi em- 
phasized employability development, but^ those who were,- 
were generally more employable to be^in with, Appli-' 
*'cants with l\igh school degrees had nearly twice the 
chance of being counseled or tested as those with no high 
school at. all. The younger -worker had more than twice 
the chance as the older worker. Moreover, thosfe whb^were 
placed received more services than those who ^were not,.* 



Referral and Placement 

\ . The main ES service was the job referral and 

related activities, e , , provision of job information. 
Half of all applicant^ received at least one referral 
to an employer, and about one-third reQeived general job 
information. Most referrals (70 percejit) were for the 
type of job wanted,** and more often than nojt, the ES 
provided the applicant-; with the name of a specific per- 
son to see and set up a job interview. Most persons who 
did not receive refetrals said it was because there were 
no j-obs in their fields. Few applicants (10 percent) 
faulted the ES directly- 

^ The employ?ient se^rvice succeeded^ however, far 

more often with some groups than, with others. Job seelc- 
ers 3S and under were twice as likely to obtain jobs as 
were those over 35; job seekers with at least some high / 
school twice as likely as those with less than a ninth 
grade education • In fact, those with less than a ninth ^ 



* This does not necessarily mean that the provision of services 
-brought about the placement , \ Persons vlth the. greatest potential 
can be selected to increase tne chance that the expected outcome 
will occur- 

** This was also true for groups which did not succeed with the re- 
ferral; the older worker, the person >rith- lea^ than a ninth grade 
edvcation. ^ ; 
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grade education seldom received job referrals..* 

The referral process seems- to be the key to im- 
proved employment serv'ice placement. First, the employer 
accepted only one out of three or four ES referrals. Al- 
though this could. reflect, to some extent, a natural. se- 
lection process , or even prejudice,** employers felt the 
ES referrals were not adequately matched to their job re- 
quirements. In addition, one- third of all»persons who 
were placed but who -were given referrals did not bother 
to, keep the appointments And , 25 percent Apf those who 
did said that by the time they arrived, the job was., 
filled. Overall, nearly 20 percent of ES applicants 
either did not keep an appointment, or were given an 
appointment too late to get the job. This combined- rate 
•is greater than the placement ra^te of IS percent produced 
by the sampled sites. ^ 

the wages for ES placements were higher l;han those 
generally obtained b^ all job finders obtaining work during 
the same period. In fact, as shown by Table Eight, the 
wages obtained by pljacements were higher than the wages ob- 
tained by persons obtaining work through ES^listing estab- 
lishments by some. method other than the ES. This does not, 
however, mean that the ES does a better job of matching 
people to jobs. It could mean that the EiS placed thfe ; 
"better" applicant, as the statistics cited earlier to show 
relative ES success with different deniographic groups would 
tend to bear out. Moreover, there is some evidence that 
the ES placement is not so well matched to the 30b as per- 
sons finding ,employmeht through other methods^ « c 

During the study period, the. job retention for 
ES placements was considerably below that for persons 

• Fifteen percent for those with less taan a ninth grade education 
compared with U9 percent for hi^ school graduates. 
«• Only one referral in eight over 50 years of age was 'hired hy an 
employer. Hojfever, there wasi no difference in employer acceptance 
by race of applicant. \ \ . ^ aaa 

*** About 12.5 percent veie produc<^d by direct referral and an addi- 
tional 2.5 percent from tWs-.Job Inforjnation listings. There may .be 
a problem with repdtting since only 70 percent of those persons claimed 
aa ES placements said they 6b%^ined their Jobs from the employment 
service. This rate is comparable to the 20 percent rate obtained 
fi^om all Job finders, since about 30 percent of all ES applicants 
failed tdlflnd a Job "during the s1?udy period. . - :. 
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1 • ; Male 

Median Mean 


Female 
Median Mean ' 


All, '-employees , $3.U6 


$U.01 


$2o5 


$2.83 


All hired by ES $3.33 
listing estab- 
lishments . ' 


$3.90 


$2.6l 


$2.91 


/All placed on Job $3.7U^ 
by employment 
service 


$U.12 


$2.81 


$2.96 


TABLE EIGHT: HOURLY WAGES OBTAINEH BY ALL 

PBRSONS, BY PERSONS OBTAINING WORK AT 
• ES- LISTING. ESTABLISHMENTS, AND BY ALL 
RERSONS' PLACED BY THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



finding jobs through other methods. As shown in Table Nine, 
whereas two-thirds of jail persons finding work were still in 
their jobs, only 40 percent of ES placements were. Moreover, 
only 12 percent of -atl job finders were looking for; work com- 
pared with nearly 40 percent of ES placements. As also shown 4 
by the tal)le^'this ci^nnot be explained by differences between, 
the jobs listed with 'tlie ES and those not listed, since the 
rates for all persons y finding work at ES-listing establish- 
/ \^ meuts were comparable to those for jobs in general ^ 



-All Job 
Finders 


s. 

" Placements 


All Job Finders 
Employed by ES- 
Listing Employers 


St ilX employed 65.3 
sazaple company 




68.8 

■ 


Found, new jotj 17. 6 


15.5 


16.6 


Looking for work, 17.1 
retired, hospital- 
ized, >etc. 


kk.3 


• 


TABLE NINE: RETENTION FOR ALL JOB FINDERS , 
ES PLACEMENTS, AND ALL JOB FINDERS EMPLOYED BY ^ 
ES-LISTING ESTABLISHMENT'S 
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ES Variation and Placement 

Certain ES office characteristics were assotciated 
with variation in placemient rate. Howe,yer, th^ only ones 
which were clearly consi^tentj and which could sery§ as 
guideposts for future studies were those characteristics re - 
lated to siz^e. Small office placed more persons than 
large ones (13.4 to 9- 8 percent) , offices with small appli- 
cant populations more than offices with large applicant ' 
populations (12.2 to i0..4 percent), and offices with satel- 
lite offices more than offices without (13.3 to 10.6 percent). 

Evaluation of the ES Experience 

Most job applicants to the employment service were 
favorable in their assessments of the employment service. 
About 80 p6rcent cf those who obtained theiir job through the 
ES held favorable views, as might be expected, but 70 'per- 
cent of those who did not were also positive in their apprais 
al. Only 12 percent feit the ES was totally useless, these/ 
coming almost exclu^ive^ly from those'' who did -^ot find worlc 
through the ES. As further evidence of this generally favor- 
able image of the ES, two-thirds of -all applicants (three- 
quarter of those placed) said they reteived the, service th0y 
desired. Moreover , /most applicants used the ES. several times 
and most said they__wLomd .use it again: ove^, 95 percent for • 
jthase--wh^'~ottaTixed jobs thr.ough the employment service and 
over 85 percent for those who did not. - 

Attitudes 

Most attitudes about the ES were positive. Few 
applicants felt the location or hours were bad- Most appli- 
cants (over 60 percent) felt: the employment service did 
about as well as could be expected considering the job 
market; that it could provide useful inforraatioii even i£ 
jobs wer,e not immediately available; that the staff were 
courteous* and interested in serving, the clients.. The only 
negative area^ were the degree' t'o which un-jplaaed applicants 
felt the staff were gsiod at finding people jobs. Less than, 
half of all unplaced applicants (and only a quarter of pro- 
fessionals) felt the s^aff were good at finding .fi^ople jobs. 
Moreover, half of all applicants felt the employ-ers did^ot 
list good jobs with the ES., the highest, unfavorable rate 
being in. the structural work occupations. Most applicants 
also felt they had to w^t too long. .. 

• I ■ . . ' ' . . . 



ES Variations and their Influence on Outcome 
and PerceptioTT 

Unlilce the influence of office variation on em- 
ployer satisfaction, the percer)t ions , o f applicants were 
seldom influenced by office variations. Obtaining a re- 
ferral to a job dominated the applicants' overall apprai-s- 
al of the employment service* 

Cone lus ion 

'Whether one can, or should, accept the findings 
from a study limited to middle-sized qitiesj^ amd confined 
to a period of high unemployment, is problematic. Clearly, 
there would be good reason to expect job search and re- 
cruitment, patterns to be diff.erent in very large cities 
or very small towns, or in a totally different economic cli'* 
mate. But, there, is some evidence to suggest that at least 
the major observations from the study may be reasonably in- 
dependent of time, and place* 

As mentioned earlier, the job search findings 
were remarkably s imi lar to the findings from the 'Uob Find-, 
ers Survey ,"conduc{ed . years earlier in large metropolitan 
areas. ' Similarly, certain other indep.endeht studies such 
as Olympus Research Corporation's, "Study of Want Ads,*' 
or the ES studies of placement and retention, tend to re- 
inforce, rather than contradict, the findings in this pilot 
study of Job S,earchj Recruitment and. the USES. 

What does this mean? Most likely that the major 
directions implied by the data are probably indicative of 
the employment service's role in the labor exchange. Al- 
though there would be no reasbn^to expect percent ages found 
from this study to be exact predictor^s of who uses' the ES 
and how, the relative position of key observations will 
probably not shift significantly, nor would the conclusions 
which they suggest. For example, whether the ES has more 
clerical '^and sales orders than service , orders ; or whether 
the ES is used with an* average of 3.3 other methods; cyr 
whether . employers hire one , out of every, 3. 2^ or every 4 .1 
referrals cannot bfe determined from this study. But, one 
can be reasonably certain that clerical and sales and serv- 
ice orders make up a significant percentage ^of ES orders, 
considerably more than professional, technical, and mana- 
gerial orders; that the ES is almost always "used with sev- 
eral other methods, and is generally not relied on as an 
exclusive job search or recruitment method.; that employers 
reject the majority of referrals-; that they fill* only a 




minority of their vacancies listed with the ES from ES re- 
ferrals; and that most similar broad statements represent 
valid observations , reflective of general ES use. 

Therefore; in using the material in thi,s report , 
one should not beT- so concerned with the percents or dis- 
tributions themselves, but with the bro^ strengths and 
weaknesses they suggest. And, though the findings may 
have to be usedwith caution, they are at least a starting 
point until more broadly-based information i^s available. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PART ONE 



This >first part of the report looks at the way in 
which ' employer s recruited for employees and the way in which 
job finders looked for work. Firsts however ^ Section One of 
this Part introduces the study by defining^ the study universe 
of citieSy employers ^ job finders ^ and employment service of-_ 
fices. For those not concerned with the constraints imposed 
on the study findings by the restricted universe ^ the section, 
may be ignored^ 

The fixidings begin with Section Two ^ Employer Re- 
cruitment y which examines recruitment by a variety of em'^ 
ployer and employment service indicators . , Since the focus 
ia on the use of the employment service^ the section begins 
with a comparative analysis' of employers who used the ES and 
those _ who /did not. Section Three^ The Job Search, looks at 
employee job search, again beginning with a comparison between 
ES users and non-users . 

The exj^eriences y perceptions ^ and attitudes, of those 
individuals and ejpployers who did use the employment service, 
and the perceptions of the ES of those who did not, will b^ 
the subject of Part Two. . . 
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PART ONE 

SECTIOII ONE: THE STUDY UNIVERSE - CITIES. ' 
EMPLOYERS. JOB SEEKERS AflD ES OFFICES 

The s^tudy was • res trie ted to moderate cities , 
those having a population of between 100 , 000 and 2 50 , 000 • 
It is by no means clear that these cities, and 'the 
employers, job seekers and employment service offices 
they contain, are representative of the United States. 
For this reason, this first section of the report begins 
with a brief overview of the cities, and their employers 
and job seekeYs. Considerably more attention is given, - 
however, to the ES offices in the cities since through- 
out the reports reference is made tc t!:^ extent' to which 
the ES is used, why it is used, how it is perceived, 
and how its variations influence perception and use. ' 
To understand the nature and extent of ES activities in 
those areas covered by the study is tmerefore important, 
and somewhat more than a passing reference to structure 
was felt to be in order. ; ^ 

1,1,1 Characteristics of the Cities 

The cities included in the study average 145 Table 1-1 
thousand in population- Seventy percent are the core ^ 

cities of small SMSAs , the remainder small metropolises xable 1-2 
within much larger units, e.g-, Yonkers/New York and 
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Glendale-, California. Most cities ar'^ relari\el\- 
compact, have good public transportation and do not pose 
the problem of movement to jobs that exists in larger 
cities and rural areas. 

About 15 percent of the inhabitants of the cities 
are members of minority groups , about 24 percent of the 
work force has less than one year of high school. The 
consumer buying power index is a modest .071 and the 
unemployment rate at the beginning of the study period 
4 . 9 percent . u 

The cities fell into logical groupings or r 
clusters which were used for the purpose of sample, as 
shown, in Figure 1-1. As seen, there were some extreme 
variations between the clusters in terms of levels of 
manufacturing employment, minority population, percent 
work force with less than one year of high school and the 
unemployment rate. The consumer buying power index^var- 
\ ied onlv modestly. 



No. of 

Cities 


Percent 
Minority 


Consumer 
Buying Core 
Power City 


Work Force 
. 1 Year 
High School 


Unemployment 
Rate 


Manufacturing 
Employment 


5 


6.7 


.088 


No 


18. u 


6.9 


759 

r 


10 


23.9 


.061 


No 


27.3 


5-3 


130 


• 6- 


8.3 


.076 


No 


22.6 


3.3 


^''143 


' 19 


3^.0 


.088 


Yes . 


27.9 


3-5 


146 


Ih 


16.8 


,061 


Yes 


35. u 


6,0 ' 


51 


3h 


8.^4 


.088 


Yes 


21.7 


5.6 ' 






Figure 1-1: Characteristics of Cities by Conron Groups 



If there is any characteristic that dominates the 
impressions of't.he cities, it is the lack of any- dominant 
characteristic. The observer is well aware he is in a city, 
but he is also aware that what there is, is within reach* 
There are no hidden pockets , no separate or excluded 
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population centers such as one finds in the New Yorks or 
Chicagos ol America. Eve ry th i ng J p pears con veni ent . The 
downtown is manageable on foot , though accomodations for 
parking are readily available. And, everything, even 
the local HS offic'e.is relatively visible, easy to find, 
and in an area which is about the same as the downtown in 
general. 

However, the distinct feeling of being in 
1 population center is there. The quaintness of the small 
town of 25,000 or 50,000 is not present, nor is its 
compactness. Generally, the cities are also the center 
and focal point for a broader labor market, not a pocket 
community dependent on a central giant, as often' 
characterizes small-town America. Even when the city is 
not central to a labor market, such as Yo'nkers, Glendale , 
or St. Petersburg, one still had a^ ^feeling of separateness 
and of containment. In fact, they are sel f .-contained , 
functioning as mini labor jnarkets, even to the extent that 
employer openings covered by the local employment services 
were confined tc employers in the immediate area. 



1.1.2 Employer Characteristics 

Of all employers actively ia 'business in the 
areas studied , about 65 percent had some hiring activity 
during the last six months of 1974. However, 17 percent 
of employers, in the area were apparently temporarily or 
permanently out of business because of the economy.* 

The great majority of all establishments which 
did hire were minor-market (85 percent), and profit making 
(98 percent). . • Table 1-3 

' Most employers were wholesale/ re tail establish- 
ments (42 percent) followed by service (14 percent ), ' 
construction (12 percent), manufacturing (ll.S percent), 
professional services (10.6 percent), finartce (8 percent), 
transportation (2.2 percent) and mining (.05 percent). 



^ * Six percent were confirmed to Have been out of bus in ess, 

the remaining 11 percent' could not be located. This usually 
meant the telephone had been disconnected and no new number 
had been listed. In a' few cases, t he. employers had 
apparently temporarily left the area. 
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Most establishments had 10 or fewer employees 
(60 percent). The percent of the remaining establishments 
descended in order from 11-25 employees (22 percent) to 
over 500 employees (.7 percent). The average establish- 
ment employed just under 30 persons. 

Fifteen percent of those establishments hiring had 
experienced a recent change in their employment, the great 
majority being decreases (93 pejcent) because of layoffs 
(48 percent), plant closings (14 percent), and seasonal 
decreas.)S (23 percent). This is undoubtedly due to the 
economic decline during our sampling period. 

Most establishments were also single unit firms 
(78 percent). Only 12 percent were general branches of a 
firm, three percent special branches of a firm and 
six percent were the home office of mult i -es tabl ishment 
firms. Of those which were establishments of a laj-ger firm, 
59 percent had their home office in another area. And ^ 
most had complete autonomy in hiring, except, of course, 
for^the local managers. Wage and hiring policies were set 
for each hire by only 11 percent of the home offices. 
On^y 8 percent of the time did the home office have to 
hire or approve all or some categories of employees. 

Transportation was not a significant problem 
in these moderate size cities. Persons responsible for 
hiring said there were few complaints about the location 
of the establishment. Usually, there was some form of 
public transportation, at least around the center city 
area, to 65 percent of the employers.*^ 

Consistent with their modest size, only 7 percent 
of all establishments had a personnel department, and of 
these fewer than half had sole responsibility for hiring.* 
In most establishments , (85 percent), the owner or local 
manager was responsible. 

Only ? percent of the establishments had formal 
policies for special groups (minorities, veterans, 
handicapped persons , etc.)- This varied from 20 percent 
for major-market establishments to 5 percent for 



^ In a- few cases, public transportation did not help 
because of travel to work sitea or because of shift 
work, about three percent for both uses. 

Most departments employed two or three individuals 
{kU percent) with 25 percent consisting of a single 
individual. 
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minor -market-/ est ab 1 ishments . Most establishments 
having such policies were in manufacturing or 
transportation. Very few ( 2 . 4 percent ) in wholesale/ 
retail establishments,- the largest group in the 
study . ^ 



1.1.3 The Job Finders 

During our study period, most persons finding Ta'ble 1- 
jobs were males (60.5). The median age was 25, about two 
years higher for males (26) than for females (24). ^ Most 
persons found- work in the service, clerical artd structural 
work clusters. There was, as expected, considerable 
variation by sex, as shown in Figure 1-2.. 



! 

Occupation J 


Male 


Percent 
Female 


Total 


Professional, j 

Technical 

& Managei'ial 


13.8 


9.5 


• 12.0 


Clerical 
& Sales 

Service 


12.3 
l6.'2 


I42.I 
UO.T 


2U.3 ^ 
26.1 


' Processing 


2.6 


1.6 


2.2 


Machine Trade 


13.2 


2,U • 


8.8 


Bench Work 


3.1 


2.2 


2.7 


• St-ructural Work 


27.6 


.9 


16.8 


Miscellaneous 


11.3 


.6 


6.9 


Figure 1 


- 2: Distribution by Sex 



» Some of the characteristics o'f employers discussed in this 
section were associated vith the characteristics of cities, although 
the reasons for the associations are by no means clear. For 
example, in. one clu'iter characterized by high level of manufacturing 
employment, the establishments tended to be larger than average, 
while in another they tended to he smaller. If there is a pattern, 
it is not evident, and probably of little importance- to the study 
since all combinations seemed to have been present. 
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The average salary obtained by men was.S4..0l/ 
hour, and b>; women, $2.85/hour. Most empl6>'ees were 
hourly workers (72 percent), or salaried ( 2 1 . 7 percent ) • 
Few employees worked for tips or commission (3'percent) . , 
Over three-quarters worked full time, and nearly on^-half 
of all persons finding work said they had increased their 
take home paiy^with about 15 percent saying their pay was 
about the same/' 

Most workers had access to an automobile to get 
to work, about 10 percent were members of a union (15 per- 
cent for men, -2.5 percent for women), most had completed 
high school (73 percent), and about 20 percent were vet- 
erans (52 percent for men). About half were married, with 
the great majority of the remainder never having been mar- 
ried (only 15 percent were separated, divorced, or wid- 
owed). Of those who were married, over 60 percent had 
working spouses (50 percent for men and 84 percent for wx)men) 

Finally, most were long-term residents of the 
city in which they foundwork. Over 60 percent had resid-' 
ed in the city for over 10 years compared with 3.1 percent 
who had arrived within the year and 10 percent who had 
lived in the city only from one to two/ears. 

1.1.4 The State Employment Service 

The state employment service affices in the jre- 
dium-sized American cities are usually far more visible 
than thfeir coutnterparts in the major metropolitan centers. 
They are,- as a class, perhaps more in use by the general 
public "^id .po5s ibly even more well - regarded . To some ex- 
tent, therefore, the findings of this syudy must be con- 
sidered only wTthin the context df the type of employment 
service system as described in' the following pages* 

1.1.4.1 Physical Description 

The employment service offices in most medium- 
siz^ed communities are well-located an4 attractive. Most 
are located on main thoroughfares- in or Jiear the center 
of town and are conveniently accessible by public trans- 
c portation. At least one was purposely built directly 
across from the main bus depot.* 



* Parking at many offices, however, is limited. 
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Only two of the oFtices studied were 
"located in rundown parts of the cities, and only 
five were classfied as unattractive. Most (1? out 
of 20) were well - ma int a ined , and of these 13 had 
informative ^ iderit i fying signs marking the entrance 
to the building. Five offices had established ^ 
satellite or outreach branches located closer to newer 
commercial or industrial areas. Typicallv, these 
were "middle -class" suburban offices located in shopping 

ma 1 Is - ■ . , 

All but four. offices used the mass media to 
publicize their services in the local community.- 
Radio and television ads >were more common than ads in 
the newspapers: 11 concentrating on the _former and 
five on the ^ latter , 

The office interiors tended to be organized 
in one of two. ways , ^ Figures 1- 3 and r-'4 , depending on 
the presence and prominence of a Job Information 
Service section and whether the office was collocated 
with UI.- All bu:: three of the offices had a Job 
Information Service section (JIS) -but with variations 
in size and use. Eleven of the offices were collocated 
with UI, and of tiiese six shared a common intake desk. 
As would 'be expcc ted, considering the rate of growth 
of UI rolls during the period of the study; these 
offices were overcrowded . - 

Jh)2 average office had a staff of 25, not 
counting cJlerical or UI personnel, with nine having - 
fewer than 20. staff. The staffs were distributed in 
similar radios at most offices. Typically, there were 
two placement interviewers to all other staff: 
counselors, veteran. representatives, intake inter- 
viewers, and other specialists dealing directly with 
applicants. Offices also had from one to three j 
employer relations representatives (ERR). All but 

' two of the offices had job banks.* At six offices, 
job bank order-taking was done outside the local 

' office, and "ERRs were based in . the "extension" job 
bank office in four of \these . 



* The two without Job banKs\were located in a state 
that had not established .i job bank system outside the 
stateca;jital. 
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The median number o f j oh appl icants on file at 
the 20 offices was 15,000, A third of the offices were 
grouped around" the median, a third had larger numbers 
of applicants (up to 25,000), and a third had fewer than 
10,000. 

Five offices had fewer than 20 percent minority 
applicants, and six had more than 40 percent. However, 
at only one of these s'ix was there a comparable percentage 
of minority staff members. In the nine offices located 
in cities with medium to high percentages of minority 
group population, eight had correspondingly medium co 
high levels of minority group applicants (25 to 61 
percent). Conversely, in the 11 cities with small 
minority group populations, there were seven ES offices 
with medium-sized minority group clienteles. Eight 
offices also had someone of the staff who spoke 
Spanish and was used to har^dle non-Eagl ish- speaking 
Spanish cli.entele. Of the offices with no Spanish- 
speaking staff, three had sizeable Spanish- speaking 
populations . 

The reported placement rate expressed as a 
total of all applicants available was 14.5 percent 
and expressed as a total of just new applications and 
renewals was . 21. 6 percent. The rate which would be comparable 
to that defined for the study, i.e., of all persons using 
the LS during the last six months of 1974 to find work, 
the number placed by the ES, is somewhere between the 
' two extremes . * ^ 



*■' The employraent service reports, understajidably , only the higher 
rate based on new applications and renewals. This is, however, an 
inflated estimate of the actual rate loil-^ss job search periods are 
constant and short. The rate based on total applicants is, 
conversely, overly conservative since some old applications are 
not properly purged from the files. From the interviews with Job 
seekers, moreover, we found that only 72 percent of those reported 
to be'placed said they found their jobs from the ES. If mosfof this 
discrepancy is due to improper reporting (and not interviewee ■ 
forgetfulness ) , the reported rate corresponding most to that fo\ind 
would be about 19 percent since we found that" 20 percent of all 
successful job finders reported they found their job from the employ- 
ment service, but that one third of all persons using the ES did not 
find Jobs during the study period, a placement-to-applicant rate 
of Ik percent. 
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Figure 1-5 shows the characteristics 
the offices included in the study, Including reported 
rates for placement and services (counseling, testing, 

etc . ) • . ■ ' 

As mentioned, the reported placement rates are 
somewhat higher than found by the study or than stated 
by applicants sampled as ES placements . However, the 
rates publ ished for counseling, testing,, etc., are ^ 
considerably lower than reported by ES> users. This could, 
of course, be a ::roblem of pe^r rept ion. What is considered 
a counseling ^ion is only 2: n interview. It is 
interesting, th:ugh, that the rstimated rate obtained 
from interviews with the managers and staff was also 
higher than the reported rate and very similar to that 
also reported by users. 

1.1.4.2 The Jobseeker Services 

The s tandard sequence of ES services includes 
the initial application at intake, the interview with 
the placement interviewer, referral to a job and/or 
return visit to check- the Job Information Service 
listings,. Relatively few applicants saw counselors 
instead of or in addition to interviewers primarily^ 
those with handicaps or those new to the work force v/44?h 
little idea of '^he kinds of jobs they were looking for. 
Similarly, few v;ere tested for their aptitud.e or skill 
levels. Job applicant^ who were veterans were likely 
to see a veterans' representative instead of a place- 
ment interviewer or counselor. \: 

Action by Intake 

Fourteen out of 20 offices sent new applicants 
directly to interviewers once they had filled out their 
work histories on the' application form. The other six 
sent them directly to check the computerized job* listings 
in JIS; only if they found a likely prospect were they 
usually given access to the interviewers. 

Ab'but half the offices grouped their i^ter- 
viewers by broad occupational areas^, with the intake 
unit assigning applicants to specific interviewers : 
b.ased on their jprevi-ous work histories or the jobs t|iey 
desired. At the other offices all interviewers were 
generalists, and applicants saw the first interviewer 
available . ■ . ^ ^ 
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Inter view i n g and Job Refer ral 

. Interviewer: geri.erally saw 20 to 30 applicants 
a day for an average of 10 minutes each. Interviewers 
relied primarily on the information provided by the job 
bank for job openings, and on the job seeker's application 
form for his job qualifications. Most interviewers had 
viewers or .print-outs at their desks wh^ich were routinely 
scanned 'for job openings. In addition, they usually h:\d 
copies of the same day's orders when the job bank was 
located within the local office. In 14 out of 20 
offices-^, interviewers ivere allowed to take orders ^ 
themselves . Interviewers tended to object to 
■exclusive job bank order-.t aking as "cutting them off 
from the employers." 

Interviewers sometimes may go beyond the 
simple applicant/order match and use their contact with 
employers to gain leads about potential unlisted job 
openings. Although this varied by individuals within 
offices, it tended to vary more across offices, prpbably 
indicating more. management direction than individual 
initiative.* At about a third of the offices, inter- 
viewers mentioned that they would call employers for 
"qualified" applicants for whom there were no listed 
openings. 

The referral process at most offices followed 
the individual employer's specifications, i.e. , whether 
ES called to set up an interview for the job applicant, 
whether the applicant himself would call, q^' whether 
he would go directly without phoning first. 

Follow-up was usually a combination of waiting • 
two or three 'days for the employer to mail back the 
referral card presented him by the applicant , and,. in 
some cases contact ing the employer by phone. This was 
done by the interviewers themselves, or by a special 
verifier in the job bank unit. 



^ As further evidence that managers and supervisors 
were setting the tone, several offices' in this ^ 
group were- able to offer extra applicant or employer 
services, e.g. , a Dial-A-Job recoraed message of 
o.penings updated every 2^4 hours. 
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A,t virtually all offices, counselors described, 
their main task as helping applicants determine their 
occupational interests under the conditions of the 
current labor market- Motivational and personal 
counseling was not done except as a by-product of 
yocat ional' counsel ing . When a-person's intermittent 
job history seemed to be the result of dif f icultie;s 
adjusting to the work environment, personal dispositions 
might * be discussed. ■ • ' 

/ 

Counseling varied from giving pointe/rs oti^ 
grooming habits and presenting oneself at job inter- 
views to attempting to help people clarify the^ir 
vocational identity. Psychological counselin^g was 
considered oAitside the province of the ES , and such 
cases were -^metimes referred to other agenqies. 4t^._-^-- 
the ^ame time, most counselors did see some yaJrU^-^ln^ ' - 
**just rapping*' with the applicant. 

Testing was given either to help counselors 
make vocational determinations , or to h61p inter- 
viewers screen out applicants that did not meet -the 
skrll levels demanded by employers. Except for routine 
clerical ' tests , most • aptitude tests were given at the ^ 
demand of en^ployers or, in the case of admittance to ^ 
apprenticeship programs, by unions. 

The Job Information Ser vice - ^ ' 

r ; " ; ' V . \ 

The Job Information Service is a section of 
the office where appl iCants can review the day's job 
openings on microfiche viewers, computer printouts,, 
or bulletin boards. The" computerized job information, 
arranged by occupational category, was supplied by the 
job bank system, and was identical to that used by the 
interviewers,, except that the applicant version 
suppresses the identification and. location of the 
employer. This was to prevent employers from being 
deluged with apolicants, particularly ones who are 
not qualified for the work. After applicants found 
job^ prospects in JIS, they had to be interviewed 
(and presumably screened) before being referred to 
the employer . - ' . » . 

} ■ . . ■ ■ ' 
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JIS was a prominent and well-used' unit in 
sojRe offices, occasionally occupying a whole wing of 
the building, comprising 25 viewers, three. JIS inter- 
viewers, and a clerk to explain the viewing machines'^- 
In others, it consisted of a single viewer in a corner, 
unattended except for ad hoc instruction by placement 
interviewers or intake staff. 

All offices used the daily ^job bank micro- 
fiche in their JIS sections, but some supplemented 
this with posted;.announcements of new" orders that had 
just come in, announcements of jobs on the fiche that 
were now closed, or other placement information, e.-g., 
civil service examinations. 

All but the two offices without job bank 
systems had JIS sections, although one had just been 
installed and was not yet operational. Offices varied 
in the sec^uence in Which they used JIS, the 
selectivity of JIS users, the prominence and physical 
facilities accorded JlSy and the currency of JIS 
information. 

Six offices required use of JIS before 
applicants could see interviewers, including their 
initial visit. , An additional six offices expected 
applicants to check JIS on all return visits before 
seeing an interviewer. these offices however, did not 
require its use; instead JIS was an available alternative 
to placement interviews for job seekers. 

There was a mixed feeling about the 
desirability of having applicants check the JIS t^fore 
seeing an interviewer. Although some interviewers felt 
this simplified their job, since the applicant could 
pre-screen the available openings, n^ost felt it had 
the opposite effecf: a considerable amount of time had 
to be spent explaining to applicants why they couldn^t 
be referred to the" job they had selected , usual ly a 
relatively high-paying one. In such cases, interviewers 
were either faced with a conf rqntat ion with the applicants 
if they did not refer them to the employer, or with 
complaints from the employer if they did.* 



* In most cases, the actual confrontation would probably 
occur between the employer and the job ;bank verifier 
or an ERR • . \ ' 

lrl4 • ' 
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1.1.^.3 The Employer Services 

Employer contact with tlie office is usually 
limited to telephone calls at the time the order is 
placed and when fol low - up is made. Although some employ- 
ers received visi^ts from ERRs,^ or visited the offices them 
selves, they were'^in the- minority . Both the characteris- 
tics of the applicants referred by the ES and the manner 
of referral and follow-up largely determined employers* 
perception of the ES. 

Order-Taking and the Role of Job Banks / 

In the 18 areas with job banks , orders/are 
'usually key-punched to the district job bank, or 
occasionally to the state capital^ for inclusion on a 
daily microfiche supplied to local off ices The job 
bank regulated the number of referrals per opening 
that interviewers sent out. These functions were 
-performed by a local job-bank staff usual ly consi st ing 
of two or more order- takers , a key-punch operator, 
and a referral control clerk. There might also be. a 
verifier to check with the employer on the results of 
referrals and the status of the order» although this 
was often done by the order- takers or interviewees. 

The offices varied in the extent to which 
their job banks controlled o rder- taking . Where the 
job bank was located outside the local office (half 
the offices) regular placement intervi-ewers at the 
local office took a large number oJ^ the orders.* 
The external job banks sometimes slowed down office 
placements, however, since the order was not 
communicated to local, staf f until the arrival of the 
nextVday's microfiche. In offices that had a job 
bank on site, copies of incoming orders were 
immediately made available to staff. 

.Even where orders were^taken by job bank 
order- takers based at the local of f ice placement 
interviewers often continued to take some orders 
themselves. At one officewith its own job bank on 
the premises, direct employer contact^s with inter- \ 
viewers accounted for 20 percent of the Incoming 
orders, the job bank for 80 percent- ^ ^ 

^ Orders taken by interviewers were often filled immediately at 
the local office and processed as **in/out" orders — never actually 
appearing as open orders on the daily microfiche. 
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Employe.rs frequently requested specific 
interviewers they knew and who understood their 
particular business needs. While it is possible for 
an employer to achieve personal rapport with an order- 
taker as well as an interviewer, it is unlikely to be 
as helpful to him in obtaining qualified referrals 
since order-takers are disassociated from the inter- 
viewing and screening of applicants. Also, job bank 
order- takers did not specialize in industrial or 
occupational ajeas , as did interviewers at 60 percent 
of the offices . 

Employer Relat ions 

All offices retained staff whose function 
was to make periodic visits to employers. These 
employer relations representatives (ERRs) performed 
a public relations function for the ES in the business 
community, and their backgrounds were tasually akin to 
those' of'the people whose business they seek. The 
following description from one office was not atypical 
of their backgrounds: 

The full-time ERE was* a store manager 
''for many years. " He belongs to the 
Kiwanis Club, a church, the Chamber of 
Pommey?ce, is a Mason, and pays all dues 
/o^tt of his own pocket. He also pays 
for his own name cards. 

\ ■ ... ■ ■ / 

Many ERRs were also retired military officers^. 

In their efforts to sell the. ES to employers, 
ERRs had a standard battery of techniq.ues. Besides the 
"personal touch" provided through faCe-to-face meetings 
with employers , they distributed labor market 
periodicals, statistical data on minority work force 
useful to companies trying to meet affirmative; action . 
guidelines, and sometimes lists of qualified applicants 
currently seeking work through the ES.* In two offices 
of the sample, they could arrange for turnover and 
wage studies for employers who requested them, set up ' 
personnel systems for new firms, and provide oth.er 
technical services. ' - * - 



* This was ment ioned as highly des irable ' by several 
employers. Many prefer ' to review lists or resumes 
prior to seeing applicants. 
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Typically, ERRs did not directly solicit 
job orders, but would pass on orders received during 
their visits to the job bank or to the interviewing 
staff-** They also provided local offices with general 
feedback on employer needs and problems. 

Large employers received the primary attention 
of most ERRs.*'*^f Such establishments, particularly if the 
were goo4 customers'* of the ES, were visited several 
times a year, while a small employer was visited once-- 
if - at all'- The large employer with a frequent job , 
turnover received the most visits'; thus, ERRs devoted 
as rnurh, if not considerably more, time to maintaining 
present users as to recruiting new ones, 
■ ... ' " . ' ' 

Labor Market Information - 

The production and communication of labor 
market information is an ES resource that the local 
of fices had to one degree 6r;anOther. Half had their 
own labor market analysts , while naif were served by 
analysts based ^t state or district offices, All ' 
offices distributed (usuallyon a mailing list basis) 
a monthly newsletter on local labor market trends in , 
their areas, and most aj^so made available area'man-^ 
power reviews and annual manpower planning reports. 
These labor market periodicals were sources of 
information for ES interviewing staff as well as for. 
employers. Few job-seekers, however, availed themselves 
of these periodicals, although they might obtain the 
information ihclirectly through the press. 

Special^ Relations with Employers 

Most offices had no institutionalized 
relationships -with lp.cal employer , but instead relied 
on ERR contacts and -ii dividual membership in- community 
and business organizatxons on the part of ES managers 
and staffs.**** 

* At two ofTices , ERRs also take incoming phoneorders 
from employers on those days when they are in the office 
** Fifty- four percent of major market employers who used 
the ES re.ported visits by ERRs compared with 35 percent 
of minor market employers • 

««4*Several managers said their ability to become members 
of the. Chamber of Commerce was inhibited because the 
ES could not reimbu'r^e them for fees, travel, or- other. 



related expenses 
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At six offices, managers sat on local manpower 
planning councils with public officials and business 
representatives • At two others, the ES furnished labor 
market information to employer groups as weJLl as 
individual employers. Two others were in The 
Employment Service Improvement Program designed to 
bring the ES and employers closer through ^ increased 
personal contact and information exchange. 
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PART ONE 

SECTION TWO: EFIPLOYER RECRUITMENT 
AND THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The employer who turned to the employment service • 
as a part of his recruitment was quite different from the 
empl^oyer v/ho relied exclusively on other methods. However, 
.the difference is not as traditionally supposed: it is the 
larger, more structured employer who uses the employment 
service, not the small employer or the employer providing 
only marginal employment. 

1,2,1 Comparisons: The ES User and Employers in General 

/ Of those classified as major-markets establish- 

ments,* 46 percent used the employment serviceXas a part of Table 
their recruitment activities during the last six months of 1974 , & 

• , , Table 

i Major-market and minor-inarket aire employment service designations to 
separate the larger employer from the smaller *in each community. The 
definitions vary fi-om community to community. In one, a major-T.arket 
establishment may have as fev as 25 employees in another no fewer 
than a hxondred/ The ^definition is for some uses., however, r/)re con- 
sistent than one which would be uniform across the country (e.g., firms 
with over'lOO employees since the meaning of '*large establishment,** is 
relative to a particular labor market. Moreover, -ES policy, particu- 
larly employer relations, i.s often based on the distinction. 

7.8 . 
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the study's critical incident period (CIP). By contT:ast, 

only 22 percent of minor- market employers had used it. 

At one time or another, over 73 percent of all major-market 

employers will have used the employment service compared with 

only 53 percent o£ minor-market employers. The difference 

is even more noticeable- by size, with only 17 percent of 

employers of 10 or fewer persons using the ES, but 49 percent 

of those having from 101 to 250 employees, 64 percent 

of those with from 251 to 500 employees, and 74 percent o£ 

those with nsore than 500 employees. 

Figure 1-6 shows, the summary distribution of 
three employer populations: the current ES user (thos? Table 
using the ES for their recruitment during the CIP) , the 
previous or occasional user (those using it at one time as 
a part 'of their recruitment, but not during the CIP), and 
the non-user (those employers who never made use of the ES 
as a part of their recruitment). As is evident in the Figure, 
the population 'pf employers using the ES is made up -of a 
much larger percentage of large ejstablishment s , of 
establishments which are part of larger firms; of establish- 
ments with personnel departments; of establishment^ having > 
their recruitment vested with managers, department heads ^ 
or personnel departments; and of establishments witt> formal 
policies for special^ applicant groups, such as minorities , 
vet-erans , or handicapped persons. 

The distribution of employers by indusittial code, \ 
Figure 1-7, shows that a disproportionately small percentage 
of users are found in construction and finance, apd a 
disproportionately high percentage in the manufacturing Table 
industries. However, in broad form, the .fluctuations about 
the industrial averages are relatively small , and the 
distribution of ES employers is roughly comparable to the 
distribution of all employers in the. area. 

If one considers the occupations recruited for, 
instead o£ the employors ^^hemselves', one finds similar 
results. As shown in Figure i-S, the distribution of 
occupation for ES users is roughly comparable to the 
distribution in the cities as a whole, except that the 
employment service has a lower than average percentage of 
clerical orders and a hig'her than average p<?rcentage of 
service, machine trades, and bench work orders these 
corresponding to the emphasis given to the ES by 
manufacturers. Overall, the ES rece,lved 23 percent of all 
orders available in the cor>:':;>uai t ies from 25 percent of all 
employers. This represehtt^i about 70 percent of all orders 
potentially available from using employers. 
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Figure 1-6: Comparisons Between ES Users and N(fn-Lls'ers 
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*NOTE: Percents add across 
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Just as the lart^c r f i rms usc'-l the emp . oyment 
service, the larger orders tended to be placed with the 
employment service. Of single orders , for example , onl^' 
18 percent were placed with the ES while for orders for 
10 or more persons, 55 percent were placee with the ES . 
As a result, even though the employment service is used by 
onlv 25 percent of al] employers, listing with them about 
70 percent of their orders, it receives rie rl;^ 37 percent 
of all openings in the community at any ^ r , The distribu- 
tion of openings across occupations, Figui shows that 
the pattern of ES openings approximates thu . i those Table 
generally available, except for a smaller than average 
share of clerical-and-sales openings and a. higher than 
average share of service, processing, machine tradec, and 
bench work openings. A comparison of Figure 1-8 and 
Figure 1-9 shows that, the proportion of structural work and 
service openings is much higher than the proportion of 
structural work and service orders ■> This is due to the 
larger size of each order in these occupational ureas. 

There c^ould still be some question as tj whether 
or not the occupational orders listed are typical of those 
available from all employers. A comparison of the wage 
levels reported for the positions by\ all employers and by 
ES- listing employers shoivs that ' ther^ is littTe— di-ff e'rence . 
The median wage paid by &S-listing employers is slightly^ 
higher in : hree occupational areas (professional, technical 
and managerial, clerical and miscellaneous), about the 
same for service occupational areas, and lower in four 
areas (processing, mach ine""- 1 rades , bench work and structural 
work). As shown iu Figure l-'iO, the median and mean wage 
for employers listing wirh the employment service' is only 
slightly- lower than for all employers, a difference 
'probably attributable to the higher percentage 
emDloyed by ES using establishments.* 
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* 'The median and mean wages received by all' male and female employees, 
those obtaining work at e6 listing firms, aiid those plf^ced by the ES 
is discussed on' page 2-32. These show few differences, ".h the salaries 
for m-eri' somewhat lowe^ at listing firmj, and fox' womeii somewhat 
higher. 
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F:i''':e 1-9: Relative Distribution of 
All Openi-i,;. tBlack Bar],. All Openings Received hv ' ' 
The BS_(])ptted. b<.r),; and A]! Onoiiin^"-' N >' deceived (Hatched ji;ir 



1.2.Z ktCPUITMEM: iIeTHODS 3^^' U-'-'^^^E^ TyP£ 

Ail recruitnient methcJ^ ot emp io^'e r> , nor Jur^t 

the use of tiie empl c>'*!nen t sorv^ice, were infl'jen^eCl by 

employer ch.^ rnc t e r i s t i c s , particularly empIo>er size and 
inJustrialarca. 



1.2.2.1 Recrui TMENT : tIethods/Successful 'Methods 

In order of frequency of niethods* used for 
recruitment, employers turned to their employees,' to 
newspapers, to persons applying at the ''gate," to their 
application files, to their business associates, to the 
state cnipioymeat service, to school placement* offices, and 
to private employment agencies. . These were also the most 
successful. However, the state .employment service passed 
business associates as the next most successful, as shown 
in Figure 1 - H • 
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The::e ua - ^ erns varied cons i derably- by si'ze of 
company ^ Indus t » v occupation area searched f or and 
company charac'te . ^3 1 ics . Major-market establishments, 
.Figure 1^-12, placed the greatest ^rel iance on newsp:ftper 
ads , *^followed closely by employees, gate hires, and 
applications. After that was the State ES, business 
associates and private employment agencies, 
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Figure 1-12: Recruitment, ^Usod and Successful 
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The most successful £o.r these establishments were the news- 
papers, employees, gate hires, applications on file, and the 
state employment service- For the minor-market employer, 
employees were most often turned to, followed by newspapers, 
gate hires, business associates, applications on file, and 
the state employment service. The most successful methods 
were employers and newspaper advertisements- The state 
employment service provided a hire more often than the small 
employer's file of applications.^^ 
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Bv Industrial A re a 



There was cons ii^e r:ib 1 e variation in recruit- 
ment methods hy industria) ^rea. Aluiiough almost all 
emp lovers made ext ens i ve use of emp • oyees , appl ica t ions 
on fiie, gate hires, and newspapers, there were exceptions. 
Only 18.6 percent o f t ransport a t ion/ commun i ca t ion searches • 
involved employees, compa red w i t h we 1 1 over bO percent for 
manufacturers of durable goods, and non-professional 
and professional service firms. Financial institutions 
relied little cn applications (19 percent) compared with 
manufacturers of durable goods (53 percent), and most 
other industries which averaged about 3~ -^ercent. 
Applicants at the "gate" were most comm^-. in manufacturing 
(durable) establishments and construction, and least 
common in financial institutions (15 i^jrcent) and 
professional service firms. (16 percent). Newspaper 
advertisements were most often, used by non -prof ess ional 
service firms (63 percent) and least often by professional 
service firms (21 percent). 

Part of the reason for the variation was because 
of the total number of methods used by different industries 
For example, manufacturers of durable goods averaged twice 
the number of recruitment methods to search for employees 
for given openings as did transportation/communications 
employers. However, part of the v^a r i at ion was also due to 
variation in emphasis on the other, less common methods. 
The use of the employment service varied from 46 percent 
for manufacturers of durable goods and 35 percent for . 
manufacturers of non-durable goods to 17 percent for 
financial institutions and 16 percent for professional 
service establishments/ Private agencies varied from 19 
percent for financial institutions and 1?. percent for 
professional service and who lesa le/ re ta i 1 establishments, 
to only 2 percent for construe t ion employers . Construct ion 
employers, as would be expected, made the greatest use of 
labor unions, 26 percent, compared with 3,2 percent for 
manufacturers of non-durable goods and essentially no use 
in all other industries. Except for construction employers 
(2 percent), school placement offices were reasonably 
consistently used by all employers (23 percent to 16 
percent.) , . 

Most successful rec ru i ttnen ts tended to conte ^vom 
employee referrals,, although this varied from 54 percent 
for manufacturers of durable goods to 15 percent for 
transportation employers, .Newspapers varied from 36 
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fo'-~ transportation -niplovers, ;'na gate hircs ivoi". iieariy 
ao"-'ercent for construe, ion en'-f.loyers to loss than 10 I'cr- 

en't'for fivianclal institutions. Applications, though. 
o'-"t--^a consultGd, Droved to be a poor source of employees 
fir some employers . Although it d . ' provide a successful 
•innlicant in almost e\orv case for transportation om- 
Dlovers. for nonproless ional , service es t ah 1 i shmen t s on ly 
"j'i' percent of c>miuovees \ve re found from the application 
file, a success rate' of less than 10 percent. Similar 
>--iriation was true for the employment service which pro- 
vided a-successful applicant about 20 perce'-t of the tim. 
for manufacturers but only two percent of tue time for 
financial and nonprofessional service firms. Unions were, 
aeain as expected, most 5uccessful in the contruction 
industry, providing at least one successful applicant 
every time they were used. 

Private agencies had a very high success rate: 
100 percent in transportation/communication, nonpro fess i on 
al. service, and construction establishments, and over :>0 
tjercent in all others.' 



Overall, the ratio of methods used to methods 
succeeding is shown m Figure 1-13.* It sho.^M b noted 
that the emplo)'ment service success rate, about per- 
",-ent is comparable with school pi icement offices and 
communitv welfare agencies. This rate s consicerably 
below, however, unions ,(100 percent), private agc^ncies 
(-B p.-rcent), and employee-, newspapers, and gate hires 
aver bO percenty. The hS was slightly more successful, 
tlian either the use of applications file or business . 

a >■ s o c 1 a t i o n 5 . 

By Occ upat ion 

T'pe use of the employment ser^'ice for recruitment 
raaaed from 'almost SU percent for' the pro-<;essing occupa- • ■ 
[tbns to I- percent for the professional occupations. The Table 
provided at 1-ast one successful' applicant for. almost „ 1-12 
all processing recrui tments- but, a 'successfiW aj^plicant , , 

for only about one-third of p ro f ess i on .oi- and clerical^ 

"S^'^iT'd - f i n i t i o~o f success is simply' the provision of ,at least- ^_ ; 
one successful applicant from the nethod, regardless of how many; 
ODenin^4S were available. For example, although the EG provided a . . 
siaccessfui applicant for 50 percent of I cmlerr., this represented 
only ab'.ut one empl-jyi'e Tor every t.h: . -p.-Jm nr: ■ ^• 
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re J ru.. t ment :ir.d lcs< tlian one- fourth, of scructural work, 
service and :ni e 1 1 aneou-^ rec rii i tmen ^ . 

In general, recrui tiuonr patterns were as might 
be expected. The professional and technical areas re-lied 
heavily on employees, business associates, and school 
placement offices; structural v-ork areas on union-s , -and 
gate hires; and most others on newspaper^^ , ejr.ployees, gate 
"hires and applications. On the average , most hires came 
from emt:loyees' referrals for almost al 1 rec rui tment , . but Tablt 
gate hires were greatest for structural work and bench work 
areas. The newspapers were most successful for clerical 
and sales hires/and least successful for process ing hires. 
Private agencies provided a successful applicant for 16 
percent of all clerical and sales recruitment (representing 
,a success rate of near ly /lOO percent ) over twice that of 
the employment service. 



By Number of Opg n^ILgj, 

The number of openings strongly influenced re- 
cruitment methods.^ Employers with .only a single openang - 
relied heavily on -their own employees and associates- A 
lowe^r than average use was- made of newspapers, the em- ^ 
ployment servi-e, applications, or gate appTicants. As lao.e 
t-.e number of openings increased, greater empi'iasis tended • 
to h-e given to all' methods, because recruitment was to 
muUinle sources, particularly to forma 1. me thods for 
'ordf-'TS with 10 ooeriings the employment service was used 
o percent of the time, newspapers over 50 percent o<: the 
time. The use of the private agencies declined, however, 
primarily due to the nature of the occupations it is used 
for: clerical and professional and " techn lea 1 - Both 
occupational orders usually, have only a few openings. 

As the nuTiiber of openings incr^^asedp the 
nercentage of successful sources ijicreasc-d uniformly Table 1-15 

for most categories. cons.Vstent>ith the fact that every ■ 
order was for several oppningsy For example,, the ^ 
employment service provided only five percent of the 
suc-essful applicants for orders with one opening, a 

success rate of 28 percent, compared with ^7 percent • , ' 
of searches for 1(^ or more openings,, a "success rate ^ , 

• ■■ ' .1-51''^ 



of nearly 90 percent.* In fact, fo'r orders with 10 • 
or more opening-s , ' the employment service was the 
•third most common Source o'f all hires, following only 
gate hires (74 . 5 - percent ) and employees (61.1 percent). 
For orders, with only one opening, however, it was the 
seventh most "common source, following employees, news- 
papers , business associates , gate hires , private agencies 
and other methods . , 

- Unlike the employment service, the private 
agency declined rapidly as a source of employees as the 
number of openings increased. Only 6.1 percent came . 
from private agencies for orders with from four to fwe ^ 
openings, (compared with 19.4. percent for the ES) only 
four percent for ordjers with six to nine openings 
(compared with 25, pelrcent for.the ES), and of course, 
none for orders with 10 or more openings since the ^ 
private' agency was^not even , consulted as a source by 
our sample of establishments. 

'I ' * 

By Presence of- a Personnel Department 

Co^ahies "with personnel departments used the 
state employment service over twice as often as those wit 
oiit (50 percent to 24 peYcent)\ ^ They also made more 
frequent use of newspapers, employees,, applications and 
gate hires than those without personnel depa^rf ments . 
Those without made more frequent ^use of private agencies, 
school placement offices and' business associates; 

One possible .res^son "for this difference is the 
need_^ or screening by the employer without a department. 
This was the single most cited ^ reason for use^of private 
agencies , **and is probably relied on with the school 
placement office and busineS/s associate^; as well. The/ 
state employment service was usually no/t used as a source 
of screening by small employers.^** / 



Again, this simply means that at least one successfxil applicant 
was referred from the method. In other words, a ^source providing 
one successfiil referral for an order with 10 openings was ^as 
"successful" as the source providing nine successful referrals. 
»» See Part .Two, pag^ 2^22. 
See Part Two, page 2-2.^ 



By Responsibility for Hiring , , ■ 

When the owners (or principal officers or 
managers) -of a company are directly responsible fo-r hiring 
they turn' to their employees, those . who . apply directly, 
business associates, and applications. In only 20 percent 
of their searches do they use the state employment service. 

Only v/hen a personnel officer is responsible, 
for hiring does the use of the ES greatly increase (51 
percent). This is obviously related to the presence of 
-a personnel department and to the ^size of the establish- 
ment. ^ 

t ^ • ' - ■ 

Relative Influence oT Different -lEmploye r 

Characteristics on Recruitment 

The preceding paragraphs, have considered a 
variety of employer chaiactertstics independently.' The 
problem with such analyses is that factors influencing 
use are inter-reiated. Forexample, only* 2 percent of 
minoir- market firms have personnel departments compared . 
with 30 percent of >majojL* market firms, see page 1-4. 
To uiiravel the relative contributions to the use of the 
employment service by the most dominant factors, a simple, 
binary regression was p rformed using the following 
employer variables : . ^ 

• Size; 1 tc 24 employees, 25 to 100 
employees, and 100 or more employees. 

- ' A ' ■ ■ 
H Industry: manufacturing or not; 

wholesale/retail or not. 

^ • Personnel Department: establish- 
ments having one or not. 

• Formulated Policies for Special 
^ Groups: having them or not. 

All variables were significant except the y 
presence of a . personnel department or whethejr the establish 
ment was classified as wholesale/retail . In most cases, 
the effect on use of the employment service was dramatic. 
Tor example, ah establishment with under 25 employees,, 
neither manufacturing nor wholesalp/retail , without a 
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personnel department and without a formulated policy for 
special groups would have a probability of only .14*_of 
using the ES. Manufacturer^, regardless of size, would i 
(f:fliave a probability of '•31, and manufacturers with over 100 
Y employees of .64. Hiving a formulated policy for minor- 
itie3 or other special groups aiso increased . the probabil- 
ity of use by*..26. Thus:, the<ES reaches 90 percent of all 
large manufacturers with speciaJl programs. 

' ^ The reasons for wholesale/retail establishments 
and personnel departments not being significantly correr 
lated with ES use were different,^* Personnel departments 
were so correlated^i th establ ishment size that their 
effects could not be statistically separated, while' the 
wholesale/retail contribution could not .te determined 
because there was none 'to be had-; i.e., there is no re-ason 
to believe the coefficient was different from zero, 
apparent from Figure 1-7, discussed earlier. \ 

1.2.2.2 COMBI/NATION OF ReCRU I TMENT . METHODS 

To understand, how recruitment methods were used 
in combination with one another,. the methods of mo~s^* inter- 
est to the study (the employment service, private employ- 
ment agencies, and want ads) were examined to determine: 



/ 



i Use as a function of number of 
j , separate recruitment "searches." 

I 9 Exclusive use of the method. 

ft Use of the method with a single \ ^ 

other method. 

• . Use of the method with two^or more 
other methods . 

Differences were then identified as a function of key em- 
ployer variables. 



* A . lU probability may be interpreted as an ES penetration 
rate defined on employers of lU percent. 
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■ The U-se of the Eiriployment Service .1 

> ' Overall, the '^ES was used for 2'3 . 5 percent of 

occu'-atiaJial -categories (orders) for which 'employers were.' 
r^cruitiri^.* However, the ES was used f-or 29.8 percent of 
the-'"searches" of employers recruiting for three occupa- 
'tional , categories. ■^If an .employer did use'the employment 
service for at least ofe job category, he tended to- .use 
it for most. For ex^pl.e., of us'ing e.raployers who looked •• 
for two separate catl°gories of employees,* 79 .percent of 
all orders .were listed with the employment service. In 
other word's, in only 42 percent of all searches was one ' 
order listed with the employment service and the other 
not.- When the employer was recruiting, for three separate, 
categories, 58.9 percent were listfed, or near\y t'.*o out 
of three. Overall, 70 percent of all searches conducted 
by using employers were' listed. 

If is interesting td' see whether t^he 29 per- 
cen't which were not listed tended to form a pattern. For 
example, would the ES receive a service order from an 
employer who would not- list a> professional order al-so . 
available. "In fact, there was some tendency fox em- 
ployers not to list professional and*^ clerical orders 
when other orders were pr-esent, but this vas by no means 
as strong as has often bedn suggested.. Figure. 1t14 
shows combinations of ordfers which "terded ^o /not 
be listed at all tti.th the employment service, c^rabina- ■ 
tioAs in whi'ch a-code w.as not 'listed when another code 
;^r-ombinations when a cod. was listed when ano^^ 



not and combinations which tended to favor the employment, - 
service. As 3een in the Fi^ui^e, there were three more 
combinations' of professional and technical ,orders , s.g .. , . 
an order for a clerk and a professional, which tended not 
?o be listed. in addition, there was one excess combination 

JnmP iob category being listed while a ,t-echnical or 
mLigeriifaJde?^was not,^and two cases more- of kaving spme 
ca?ego^y lifted whilq a clerical . order" was not. There was, 

Vrr Ti " particul arly important in this discus^kon to-^ _ . 
AistinKuish between orders and opening.s. An order is 
f c!ea?ij defined search for a certain type of employee. , 
e c a search for two engineers, three clerks, etc. 
?hSs: an employer with two .r e/ruitment Searches was looking 
for two different categor/es, of employees . probably in two , 
different ways.- H'e may. hovev^er. have 
fewer -Actual employees than an employer 

a siig^e datego?y but hiring 10 persons in that category. 
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This means that there is- some tendency to 
hold backf professional, technical and clerical orders, 
but it is by no means a dominant characteristic of- 
employer policy to the employment service. As. w^s 
evident for the occupational distributions discussed 
in the introduction the employment, service is used more 
often for the manufacturing related occupations than 
for the professional- and technical and clerical occupa- 
tions. These distinctions hold, moreover, for multiple 
as weliL as single orders. For employer^ recruitirTg ^or 
two categories during _the last six months of 1974 , when . 
neither order was placed with the ES, professional and 
technical/managerial occupations made up a total *of 15 
percent of the total of aXl .categ.ories . For employers 
recruiting for two categories when* both were listed, 
however, only 8 percent were" in- these areas . For 
employers recruiting in three * categories , 12.4 percent 
were in the professional and techn-ical areas when no 
order was listed with the employment service, and o^ily 
1.8 percent when »all three were listed.* 

' ' The employment service was, in addition, seldom 

used by employers, as ah exclusive recruitment* method. 
,Wheh the ES w^s used, it was used alone only seven per- 
cent i of the time, most often when the ^employer was 
Xgcriiitirig for a single category. It was. also seldom^ » 
used with but one* other method. In only one percent, of ^ 
all recruitment was the ES combined with the private 
agencies alone, and in only §.7 percent of all recruitment 
with newspapers. Overall, in only 30 percent of ^the 
cases when the ES was used was it used alone or ^ith- 
one other method; 70 percent of the time it was used with 
two or more other methods.** Thfe most, common combination 
was the employment service 'with nev^spapers and some other 
method (28 percent of all searches} and the employment, 
service with, the private agencies (13 percent of. all 
searches). All other combinations accounted for 29 per- 
'cent togetlier. . , 

■ ' V ^ 

* The cases when some, but not all^ yere listed' cannot be similarly 
analyzed since it is not possible from the distribution jto tela 
vhrch was listed and. which was nbt. For e:3tazaple; for two-category 
recruitment the percentage of one-listed orders in the professional 
and technical/managerial areas was 19 percent,, higher than when both 

were excluded. « • . _ o ^- 

** The average number of metl^ods used by ES usca 3 was 3 . o". 
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.There was some difference by size of establish- 
ment, with minor 'market ones being more likely -to use 
the employment service alone (two percent to one percent) 
and with major market ones about twice as' likely to use 
the employment services and news^a^ers alone (about 10 
percent to five, percent). Both major and minor market 
establishments "were about as likely to use the employment 
service in combination with newspapers and other methads. 
But, major market seailches used the private agencies in 
combination with other methods for 20 percemt of^ all 
recruitment involving the employment service compa5:-ed 
with only eight- percent of the recruitment o'f minor 
market searches. ' In all, 3'5 percent of the searches of 
minor market establishments involved, -th.e ES and cfnly one' 
other^ method, as compared with 20' percent Af "^ajo^r market 
establishments. ; . ' 



The Use of Private Employment Agencies * 

Private employment agencies were uised only 
about half as often as the employment sery.ice. 'Moreoyer, 
like the use of the employment service, they were used 
more often for multiple recrui^raen^t- than for' ^singTe re- 
cruitments (12.7 percent for three recruitments com- 
pared with 9,6 for one recruitment). Ho:;ever^ the private 
agency 'Was used more often .al^ne than xhe .employment 
service (16 percent of the^ time) , but mose use was, Jike 
•the use of the employment service', with\ at least ^two 
other methods (67 percent of all' use) . ! Minor-market es- 
tablishments which made less overall use of private 
agencies than major-market es tabl ishments (.10 percent to 
18 percent), made significantly greater use, of it alone 
(25 percent to 12 percent). For both major and minor- 
market employers the greatest use was in combination with 
at least two other methods. 

The Use of Newspaper;s ' r 

Of the three'-'formal methods considered, news- 
'papers were the most commonly used (42 percent of all . 

recruitments).. Their use increased with the number of 
\orders (25 percent . for employers making a single "search" 

and 58 percent for employers making three "searches"), 

coasisteht with^their increased use by large employers 
/(SI percent* for maj or-market establishments , 38 percent 

for minor-marke^estabrishments) . Newspapers were used 
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alone, however, only 17.4 percent of the time, and with 
but one other, method oLi^ 12.8 percent of xhe time. 
Usually, they were also used with two or more other 
methods. For major-market . establishments they'^^^ere used 
Hone 22 percent of the time, and for minor-marke t es- 
tablishments ' r^cnoitjji^^ 

they were' used alone nearly 30 percent of the timeT 

1.2;3 Number of Openings 

The maj ority of all occupational recruitments 
(53 percent) during the last half *^f 1974 was for a 
siYi'gle opening. Recruitment for two to three openings 
occurred in 27 percent of the cases, for tour to five 
openings in 7 percent of the cases, and for six or\more, 
in 14. percent of all cases. The professional, technical 
and ^managerial , and cl^erical orders were^ almost invar- 
iably for ^. single individual or at most two or three 
individuals, Orders for service workers^ processing 
occupations, anti structural work occupations tended to 
be multiple orders. . > . 

The ES'user had mdre multiple openings than 
average. Only 40 percent of ES orders were for a single 
individual, 7 percent were for two or three individuals, 
8 percent for four tcJ five individual , 7 percent for 
six- to nine individuals, and 18 percent for 10 or more 
' ihdividuaLs > The average ES order ,rep'resented 4.7 
openings compared with'3.1 openings for all employers- 
In part, ^his reflects the distribution of orders across 
occupational ?.reas . The ES received a greater percentage 
of orders for processing occupations (5.6 percent of all 
orders). than occurred agross all employers (less than 1 
percent) , and a greater percentage in the service 
occupations (21 to 17 perc^t). The structural work 
occupations, which tended 'also "to *be- mult iple listings, 
were less frequently given to the ES (8 percent to 15 ^ . 
percent) ^ ' . ^ 

Mos]t: of the di f f erence is , howeverr^ttributabl 
to larger orders within each occupational' clusier. For 
every occupational cluster, the received a large^ 
percentage of orders calling for two or more individuals 

» Construction estabaishment s were generally, displeased 
with the ES, perhaps accounting for this single decline ' 
among the multiple listings, see PV^e S^rJ. 
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thai) occurred in general- Even for the professional 
openings, for which a single individual was usually 
wanted among all employers, 80 percent of the orders 
were fo.r two or mcJre individuals. "There are tw^o 
reasons which explain this increase in mult ipl^. orders : 

• Larger eiiployers tend, to be users 
of the- ES. ' 

« Employers with only a few openings 
tend to use more informal means 
^applications employees, etc.) to . 
the exclusion of the more formal 
m^ans [the employment service, - 
private agencies newspapers) . ■ .* 

Reason for Job Opening x ^ 

^- Most openings (about 80 percent) occurred for 
both the user and non-user because of normal turnover » 
There were, some interesting variations . Only 50 
percefljL of. the. technical and managerial, and proc- 
essing openings resulted -from normal turjiover, and 
only 64 percent of the structural work* openings . Forty 
two percent of the technical and managerial positions 
we^re listed because o£. expansion, as were 64 percent of 
' th^ pr^jcessing occupations*. The opening^ in structural 
work occupations due to normal turnover were .about equally 
dividfe.^ between expansion; business change,- and^recovery 
from unfavorable^ economic- conditions. By contrast; 
almost all (96 percent) of service openings were due to 
normal turnover. 

The distribution for the employment service 
listings, while showing similar general trends, was 
different within individual occupational areas. First, 
the ES .order was listed more often because of expansion 
or recovery. Second, the listings tended to be for a 
combination of r'easons, e.g., 70 percent of listings for • 
pirocessing occupations were because of normal tur^nover, 
43 percent because of expansion, .and 54 percent because 
of recovery. This is , of course , explained ""^n part 
because openings accounted for by orders were larg*er than 
openings generally occurring among eirployeiis. It could 
also reflect, however, a tendency onr the p^r? of employers 
to deviate from normal hiring procedures wh-en they are 
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faced with rapid expansion, or wheM they need to fill 
many openings quickly 

1.2.5 Time to Fill Order 

The length of time an enjployer can usually- 
wait to fill an order is difficult to .determine . The 
general tendency. is, nat^irally, to prefer to find. the 
right perspa as soon as j^ossible. Consequently, answers 
to questions about waiting time tend to be: "right 
away," "immediately," "yesterday vould have been better." 
Nonetheless, the employer responses to the study time 
divisions (week or so, within a month, several months, 
and no particular hurry) did vary enough to detect 
occupational variation and variation between th6 general 
population of employers and those who use the 'ES- -assuming , ^ 
of course, that response bias, is -constant across the/ 
categories. 

Most employers (56 perient) would like to have 
p'ositions filled within a week ot two. Thirty-three 
percent could vyait as' long as a jnonth, 6 percent could wait, 

several months, 4 percent were ih no hurry at all. Thos^ - - 

hiring for service, structural w/ork, and miscellaneous Table 1-26 

occupations were wil ling\^ to wait^ the least time; those 

hiring for the professional and managerial, clerical 'and . ^ 

sales, and machine trades categories were willing to wait 

the longest. *" ' , . , 

In general, 'the ES user wanted people more 
quickly than average: possibly the reason for using the 
ES in the first place. Sixty-seven percent of ES-useY 
employers wanted someone within a week or so, 23 percent Table^l-'27 
were willing to wait a month, S percent several months j 
and 3 percent were in no particular hurry. • - 



* Employers who had used the ES but who did not use. ^ 
it during the last six iponths of 197^, and those who / 
had never'used it , were asked if there, were * any 
circumstances under whicT^they would consider the ES . 
The most frequent answers were rapid expansion, change in 
economy, etc. See Pages 2-l6 and 2-19. 
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Again , part of this variation is because the 
ES had the greater percentage of orders in categories 
in which the employers were generally willing to wait 
the least time. However, within most categories (all 
except professional and structural work'), the ES user 
wanted the positions filled more quickly than for the 
average employer- ? 

. 1,2.6 Other Characteristics of Qpeninss 

Few employers claimed to have standing orders 
for staff: .3 percent among all employers and l.S 
percent for ES users. Jioreover , ?ilmost all openings 
required active recruitment on the part of the emplwei : 
85 percent for all employers and 93 percent for users. 

♦ ' i * - ^ 

J4 Most openings were easily filled: 94 percent n 

for both users and non-us ers . The hardest to fill were 
bench work occupations (25 percent unfilled) and service 
(13 percent). For^ES users, bench work occupations were 
also 'hard to fillt>(20 percent unfilled) . In addition, • 
the- ES users found it difficult to find professionals 
and individuals in machine trade occupations (14 percent). 
However, for the ES user, service openings were almost 
all fille4. - ^ 

These difference's could either reflect the , 
efficiency of the search methods, i.e., the ES was better 
at finding service workers but worse at finding professionals 
and machinists than average. Oii the other hand, it dould 
simply reflect the fact that the ES is turne^J'-'tZKfor those 
-openings which employers are finding difficult to fill. 

1.2.7 Number of Recruitment Methods/Number of Successes 

Oite- third of all employers limited themselves to a 
single recruitment method, 19 percent to two, 22 percent to Table 1 
three, 13 percent to four, and 14 percent to five or more 
methods. The ES users tended to use more recruitment methods 
than average. . Only 17 percent used but one method -in their 
.-recruitment, 24 percent used two methods, 19 percent used ^ 
three, ZO percent used four and 20 percent used^ f ive or . 
more methods. This increase in number of methods used is Table 1 
Consistent with the finding that the ES order tended to be 
for more openings than average. \- . 



The number of recruitment methods , however, did 
not necessarily correspond to an increase in the size of' 
t'he order or the number of ways in which-Jthe. ^success ful 
hires took place. For all employers, about 64 percent of 
those using twp or three methods found all their employees 
through the same source. For those using four recruitment 
methods p 41 percent found all employers through a single 
method, for five ' methods , 48 percent, for six, 58 percent.* 
If th^ percent finding their hires through two methods is ^ 
considered for those using three or more search methods, 
one finds that the great majority of all hires come from 
at most two different sources regardless of the number 
used. ^ ; 

The ES employer tended to be less successful with 
a single source thajx^he class of all employers. Only 
62 p'ercent of those using two mei^hods, 51 percent of those 
using thre^, 37 percent of these -using four, 25 percent of 
those using five, and 29 percent of those psing six methods 
were successful with a single source. This'^xould reflect 
the fact that the ES orders tended to be larger, or that 
persons who used, the ES were having troubles finding persons 
from their traditional sources, or that fewer. ES referrals 
were as acceptable as those from other sources, resulting' 
in multiple, methods of hiring to fi 11 ^vacancies . *** 

1.2.8 Worker Traits Desired by Employers 

All employers specify certain worker traits as 
important in making a decision. to hire or not. To deter- 
mine the degree to which these desired traits varied by 
occupational 'area and to see if they varied for -the ES 
employer, each employer, for each recruitment, was asked 
to list in the order of importance: prior experience, 
attitude, appearance, job ^kill, education, and other.. 

* l^oo few employers mad^ .'seven or more to provide, valid 
estimates of use. 

Those using exactly four search methods tended to sucejeed 
with thj;ee or if our methods more often than was typical of other 
categoriesi i.e., more employe;rs using fotu:* search methods ^ i 
succeeded three or more times than for those using .three i I 

methods, five methods, or six methods, ^ ' 
*** The ES'was less successful as a source of adequate 
referrals t|fian most other methods 
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Over all categories , attitude was tonsidered the 
most important factor by all employers ; experience the . ^/ 

most important by ES users With -attitude a cl^ose Table l-.3( 

second. All employers te- o experience and 

skills about equally in but the ES user 

considered that a weak S user, although still 

not con[cej?ned about edu i.d mention it considerably 

more oflten than the general einployei: (3 . 5 percent, to 1 .1 . 
percentj. In fact, appearance was mentioned far more often 
as the most important hiring /factor than wais education. ' ^' 

The ranking of, these categories was extremely 
job dependent, as was^^expected because of the different , ' ' 

Requirements for the different occupational areas / * 

1.2.8.1 Profess foNALi Wanagertal and Technical - 
uccuPATioNAL Areas - ^ T . 

' Prior experience was the most important trait, ^ * 

cited 44 percent of the time as the most important. ^ Tumble 1-3] 

consideration; and , 32 percent as the second mo^st important 
for professicyfiTal rect For managerial and / 

technical reafuitment it was cited as the most'' impQrtant - / 
hiring consideration 46 percent of the time^ and 28 per- - 
cent 'as the. second mos|: important . For both clusters,, Table -1-3J 

job skill was the second most common mention as \the c 
mos"t important (32 and -39 percent respectively) attitude n 
the third (20 and 27 percent), education the fourth ; ' 
(14 and 21 percent), and then^'app^earance . - ^ .\ . . 

For the professional occupations, job skill H^as - 
^frequently 'cited as second most important hiring • consideration 
for 39 percent of the searches, with prior experience, / * ; 
general attitude, education arid appearance following'. - 
For the technical and managerial occupations, general V 
attitude was the--jiio5t of ten cited as second most important , 
with appearance, experience, job skill and education / 
fdlJUerwing. , 



classifications usually associated with high skills and 
" education, it is interesting thkt education Was^not even 
mentioned as the fourth most ilnpox^tant hiring 
^ consideration^ but/that attitude arid appearance were 
rated high. 1 



iW<v««>i«iiai><Jmo'^ iiiiiiiii I "in iimii mmii ■! iiw»i»iiii>w*«IHnt^i 



^The ES user had different emphases L however , 
citing education as the most important more pften than 
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experience or skills, 36 perca^nt compared with 30 and 
12 percent. The second most importai^.t was dominated 
by job skill (36 percent ). and attitude (34 percent), 
the 'third by prior* experience (39 percent), and the 
fourth] by attitude and education. 



1.2.8.2 Clerical and Sales 



For employers in general, the requirements 
for the clerical cluster axe similar to those for the 
professional cluster ./Experience^Was the most important 
(35 percent) followed by attitude and skill both about 
31 percent. Appearance was third (10 percent) -and. 
education appeared less than 1 percent of the time.' 
, Second in importance is dominated by attitude, 30 percent, 
followed by appearance a^nd skill. / ^ 

For the ES user, skill, then attitude , then 
experience were mentioned as the most importaifat traits . 
'Experience-^ appearance and attitiide were^ the most cited 
as the second most important traits. Again, the ES us^r 
was somewhat, more concerned with education than the general 
employer,; citing , it most often as the third "most important 
hiring consideration. . 

1.2.8.3 Service ^ 



Service hiring cons iderations were different,^ 
from"the "office'* clusters^! with attitude -ciit^^d as most im- 
portant 44 percent of the time , and appearance', experience , 
and. skills fbl lowing , al 1 between 20 and 25 percent. The 
second most important was dominated by appearance ^^51 
percent) with attitude and experience about 25 percent. 
.Skills and experience were most oftfen mentioned as the ^ 
-^hird most important". Educafion was the most often 
mentioned as the fourtfi most important. 

For the ES user , attitude /was also the most 
'^'^inp OT t^Trt^hTrTd'Ti'g^'"CO^ 
by experience, skill and appearance. The second most 
important hiring consideration was/ also appearance. . 
Exp^eriencjeV^^ttitude , appearaince and skill were mentioned 
about equally as the third most important . 
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1.2.8.^ Processing Occupations. / ' 

Skill, was most often 'mentioned as the most ' ^ ' 
important (38 percent) followed by appearance, attitude ' 
and education (all about 20 percent of the time), - . ' 

Experience was most often mentioned as second most . * • ' 

impor'^tant (42 percent) followed by skill ai;id attitude. 

.For the ES user, attitude was th^e most , TabjLe 1-35- 

important, followed experience. Skill was, however-, 
the second most 5m ' consideration for. almost, all - 

employers,. 65 pe ent . iius , the ES user tended to / . . . 

rate experience i -tud.e higher than , skill as the 

most important trait, but aljnost always considered skill 
as the second most important. ^ • 

1.2.8.5 ' Machine Trades 

Skill was considered the most importan-t hiring 
consideration for almost all employers, 62 percent. /\ 
Experience and attitude (49 and 28 percent) were the <^ .:.-'-'<^\ 

second most important. ' , , ^\ 



For the ES user, experience was again - ^ 
considered more important than skills having been cited > Table, 1-36 
in 64 percent of the searches as most iinport^nt with only 
28 percent of th6 responses citing skill. ^ Skill also ^ > 

dominated the second liiost important consideriation. - > 

'. ■ . " . -i • ^ ■• . t; . . , 

1.2.8.6 Bench Work • . ' ^ " 

Skill was cited most often as the most important 
(61 percent) followed closely by experience* (55 percent).* 
The second most: important consideration Kas appearance, 68 
' percent. ' Not unexpectedly , the characteristics desired ^ 
for bench Work and machine trades were nearly identical . Table 1x31 

The ES user again placed greater stress on 
-experience (48 percent) followed by skills (20 percent). 
Tlie second most important was dominated by ^skills (61. 

1.2.8.7 Structural Jork Occupations / | 

Skill was also the,-mpst important for the » / ^, 

structural work occupations, cited 50 percent of the • i -sa' 

time, followed by attitude (29 percent) and other. Table 
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Experience was the major criterion for the second most 
important (51 percent), followed by'skill (24 percent). 

The ES user a'gain considered experience more 
important than skills (29 to 24 percent) but rated . 
attitude even higher (31 percent). The second most 
important was dominated by/expefi^ence (46 percent) , 
followed by skills^ (29 percent). . ^ 

1.2. ■ .ANEOUS 

. Attitude and experience were the most 
important con,*viderat ions for^ the miscellaneoais occupa- 
tions. Jhe second most important was again attitude , 
followed by skill and experience. For the ES user, 
attitude arid experierce were also cited as the most 
important hiring criteria . /The second most important 
were, however, reversed, with experience considered more 
often than attitude. \ 

1.2.8.9 General Considerations about Mqrker Traits 

^ In general, the worker trait eferences 
reflect: the nature of the occupations h experience 
and s^icilll \iominating all occupations e. pt for service 
and miscellaneous, for which atti^tude i most important 
In the professional^ and clerical occups^lions , the ES 
user ^z-~aced ^lore stress on education 'an?v than 
averare- Fo^^ most occupations, the ES . er-cited 
experience more otten than employers in ^eneral. 

The traits cited by ES-user employers as ^ 
being most important were not .the trait.s that .thpy 
complained about in the quality of the referrals they 
received.* Employers seldom found experience to be a 
problem with ES referrals, eveh in the categories where 
this W5:5 considered to be the most^ important hiring 
criteria. In. the machine trades, processing, bench work 
ana s:0^fiiTia^ 

\iQiS aJifays considered isss of a problem than skills or 
attit^'o^- In fact, only in the machine traders cluster 
was iitn ayen mentioned as being a problem in more than 
20 psr=snt of the cases. 
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To .a considerable extent, what the "^employeT 
sees as the most important employee tlaits. may well 
influence his or her selection of the employment service. 
As mentioned, the ES user tended to rate experience as 
mare important than skill, arid cited edutation more often 
than the~avera^ge employer. These are the only two areas 
which the ES can readiJy verify. Very few sTc ill tests 
are given, and notations about attitude, appearanc^^, 
motivations, etc. are not allowed , on application card's. ^ 
'Consequently, the employer who is interested pri^marily ^ 
in experience finds the ES a» good source. The employer ^ 
who is interested ^Jiarily in skills or more intangible 
qualities does not ' ^ 

L2.9 ES Variati on AND its Influence on Employer . 



ECRUITMENT 



r In section 1.2.2 it was shown tha.t employer 

characteri >t cs are s'trongly associated with the decision 
to use the upl rrs^eitt service . To determine if variation 
in ES stru . ^re cr process influenced the decision t^ use 
the service thie following variables were also corrdllated 
with/whether an employer decided to use the ES or no:.- 

• ].: ation of job bank (and existence 
of job hank) . , - ^ 

, « Degree of job bank bxder control. 

e D'egT^ee of industrial specialization 
by order takers . 

• D^egree of open access by applicants 
tic job information services. 

• Decree to which interviewees tried to 
' - : ev op j obs . ^ 

entjoJ^^jBajjo 

fi^ I if ice . ' . j • . 

, ■' 

e Deg:Tee of ERR activity. » 

• Presence. of special community outreach 
oro'grams to employers. . v 

u }re-:ence of satellite offices placed for 
the convenience of job seekers. 
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' In general, ES variation had no influence at 
all on the decision to use the employment service. The 
variation in percent o£ use. was well withii'k statistical 
error (about 5 to 10 percent), and was often inconsist- 

*ent. As a part of the regression analysis or factors in- 
fJuerfcing use, special programs dnd office size (the 
latter not independently looked at) were analyzed for ^ any 
contribution. Neither was significant. Even had they 
been significant, the coefficients were insignificant 

flfcompared with those* characterizing employer types . 

At least within the class of cities covered 
by this\ study, there was little the ES had done which 
directly\,in£luenced penetration.* ThereVwere*, however^ 
a few observations of interest. , 

\ ES variation did not increase the percentage 
of employers who used the ES., but it did appear to in- 
fluence the percentage of orders listed \fith the ES 
from ^those^ employers who had decided to.'tise it at all. 
In other words, althoiii^h of f ice characteristics didn't 
increase the .number of employers using the ES, they did 
increase the density of use by ES users. There were 
several areas which could be potenti;^ indicators of the 
ES's ability to increase the use of tneir iservice by em- 
ployers who use it at all. For examplte, although the- 
presence of satellite offices di4 not/ influence the de- 
cision to use the employment . servicev the percentage of 
orders lis ted by .employers in the/areas with $\xch offices 
was larger, 76 to 69 percent. Similarly, in areas in 
which offices made a special effort . to find jobs for 
applicants if orders did not exist, one finds that 77 per- 
cent of all using employer orders wereV listed compared 
with 68 percent in areas in whjch no s^uch effort was made. 

1 , There were a,lso several interesting anomalies. 
In the only t;wo areas* without job banks,** overall' 
pehetratidn was. much lower. than in those wh^ch had ^ 
separate job banks: -17.7 percent to 28.7 percent. 



th^ ES axe consistent tiserss and anost non-users do not use the ES 
because theytio not feel they, need it. Thils, the market for ex- 
pansion is probably limited in any case. \ 
*• Making any projections to a "universe" is inrpossible. This 
discussion simply notes the difference at the two sites. 
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However, the pei^ent c~ orders' ^^laced, by users was ( 
81 percent compared wirh 73 percent with^ areas with 
outsi'de job banks, and 6\8 percent for areas with ' . 
inside job banks.* Similarly, in areas with high 
percentage of minority applicants , only <80 percent 
of orders, by \ising employers were listed compared with 
90 percent in areas with a low. percentage'^of minQrity 
applicahts. > 

When special\ employer outre'ach programs were 
in use.^ not only was there no increase in listing, but 



the percent of orders 
declined. 



listed by using employers 



Finally, there was one area which illustrates,' 
more than any other, the problem of interpreting observed 
correlations. In offices which had a' relatively high, 
level of employer relatidns (ERR) activity both the 
percent o£ employexs- using the ES and thefl^percerit of 
orders liisted declined (29 percent to 20 -percent for the 
first, and 7(3% 5 percent to 67.6 percent fxpr^the second). 
This does not necessarily mean, however, 'tl\at employer 
relations representatives diminish the enthiisiasm^of - 
employers for the ES. First, it is irot clearXwhy the , ^ 
ERRs were used. In some cases^ ERR activity is^ increased 
by offices with low listings levels. Second, some areas 
use ERRs as trouble- shooters , "not- as a way to promote 
listings. In thi^role, they coi^ld promote placement, 
levels but not livings levels . In fact, it is not^clear 
that the level of listings and level of placements are 
related. • \^ 

When the offices with low;medium;laid high 
placement rates vere analyzed by ythe percentage of all 
employers in^ the area were using^'^ the employment service, 
and by the |rercentage of orders listed by using employers 
a consistent inverse relationship was found as shoi^n in 
Figure 1-15. - . - , , 



\ 



♦ This c-ould simply mean that /the ai^eas^ vitnout job 
banJts h9.d employere3 which seficrched for f^ver ' . ^ 
categories.* 



OFFICE 





PLACEMENT RATE 




I Low 


Medium ; Hitrh 








Percent of all 


" 25.9 




area employers 






.using^the ES 




7.85^ dif f^^f^ni-r^ 


Percentage of 


76.7 


69.1 ' 


orders listed 




vlth ES by using 






employers 




12^ difference 



Figure 1-15: Placement Rsite by,En?}loyer 
Use and by Percent of Orders Listed 



If sucfi a relationship obtains in general for ES, 
and there is some independent evidence that this; is true,* 
the ES goal' of increasing its share of the "employer 
w^market^' may result in little improvement if not outright 
ded^gine* of its share o£ the "job seeker market 



* Two studies of the effects of increased listings found that in«:eas'es 
in placement did not necessarily follow. Gelbxn cuad Levine in a 

* study for the Michigan Employment Security Conmiission found that , . 

'increases in placements will probably not be proportional to increases 
in\ openxngs and increased listings Tnay actually be counter-productive 
if openings are not filled. An internal ES report, "Spjeciai • Report , ^ 
Employer Relations Program, FY 1972," January 10, 1973 found that 
"One of the most critical and alarming factors ... is the inability of 
about one-third of the states to fill Job opening;s after promotional 

-a^^f o'r4;j3..~^i.v-^ — C3tat.e^Name ) J^.^the^wor^t-.£Jcample*;w,JEr6matioxi^ 
increased. the supply of openings in 'FY 1972 by' 58*3 percent' over the 
same \period ii> 1971 • • • with total placements declining during 
FY 1972 by 18. 1| percent. *^ 

- • V 
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' PART Pi€. . ; 
: SECT I ON THREE; THE JOB SEARCH , \ 



It is somewhat more difficult- to compare those 
finding jobs during^ the last six months' of 1974 with 
applicants to the eraplo/ment seWite than it was td' com- 
pare employers who used, the employment sfirvice to employers" 
who did no^. The problem is that not all persons receiv- 
ing service during the six month study period also ' 
received jobs, and therefore unlike the population of job/ . 
finders, include a significant percentage of unsuccessful 
jo|) seekers. The most noticeable e:^fect prodjaced by this 
difference is in the distribution of higher percentage of 
females among the ES applicants than among job finders 
(51 percent of all, applicants were female, but only 4p 
percent of all job finders). Even though* 50 percent of/all ^ 
female applicants did not find^work, compared with only 
25 per.cent pf all m^le applicant^, the resulting population 
of ES placements was s'till largelymade up of yomen, 
because overall, the employment service succeeded" better 
with the female applicant than with the male.*. Since. 



employment characteristics are of ten "correlated with se^ ^ 
general distributional differences between the ES 
population and the general job finder characteristics, 

•See Part Two,, Section Two. 
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particularly salary and occupation, could reflect nothing 
more than the higher percentage of females who. use the 
emplovment service. * This- is clearly evident in, the , 
distribution o£ occupations o£ all persons finding' work 
compared with persons finding work through the enrp^loyment 
service. Figure 1-15. As seen "in the figure^ the 
employment service I\as an -unusually high percentage of 
clerZcVl applicants* even though this was a job- area not 
emphasized by employers. However, except for tjiis orie^ 
major diffe'rende produced by the greater tendency of. . 
female, job 'seekers to use the employment service, the 
distribution of other occupations approximate those 
'generally obtained in the area. except for a lower 
percentage of use by professionals ,, consistent with the 
lack of emphases in this area Cb-y employers , and the less 
explainable ^lower, percentage in processing and machine 
tra^s, both areas emphasized by employers.** 

As seen, in Figiire 1-16, the higher concentration 
of females usin^ the employment service, and the associated 
shift in occu-Jiations , really account totv, the major^ 
differences betwee'^n the ES users and the general job 
seeker.* The "educational levels for the ES applicant are 
"^out the same as for the general population, asVare the : 
percent married, "the percent- having a working si/ouse, the 
percent with access ^to -an' automobile for work. The ES . • 
applicant i's more likely to be a member of a unaon and - • 
veteran^ because of unemployment compensation fox the 
former andf -the nat'lonkl employment service emphasis on thp 
latter.*** Whereas only 15 percent, of all male^ are 
members of unions, and 2,.-4 percent of all females, 25 
percent af ES applicants (and 34. percent of . those placedj 
and nearly '8 percent of female applicants are members ot . 
unions. Similarly, 40 percent of "male Applicants 
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•Overall salary is somewhat' different because of the different 
■ compositions, but it is ' essentially the saae for each group, as will 
be dis'c^Vssd later In the sec-tiTon. ,. • 

«*This c^uld be -the, result -of mar-datory listing requirements. A 
"■"'sl^iHfe'T^^entair'o'f-*!^ 

becarb/of federal contracts, whibh cou^d have profdubed the high level 
. of livings in occupational ar|a3 in which there is not ^traditional. 

/use m Job seekers. / - • - , ^ - i 

/»e*a(bi8 nUiofial- policy extends), to haying designated veterans 
'i representati-ve inmost ES offices. / / 
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Figure H5: Jlelative Distribution 
; . of All JoB\Seekers (Black Bar) , All 
Job Seekers Using the B (Dotted ^Bar], and ' 
• All Job Seekers Not Using the ES. (Hatched ^ir) ' 
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percent of those placed) are veterans comp^r^d with 
SS'^'^perce-ftt "anK^lig the g&iieral populajtion.. The f.S appli- 
cants are -about the isanife. age as ,the"'general population 
(median age was- 2 5), , but the female user was slightly- 
oldep- thaii tKe male user, reverse^ from the gen^^ral job 
finding population/. However, those women finding/jobs 
through ES placement were even younger than th^/ general 
job finder', under 24 years of age, ---v-/ 

'For most characteristics , one may^ say that the 
'population of persons^ using the ES is v^y comparable to 
the population ^t large. ' The reasons for the differences 
which do exis.tj moreover, are quite evident from the ' 
different search patterns employed by different groups-, 
to be discussed next. ' 



1.3.1 Use Of The Employment Servk^e- In THe Job* Search 



" During the last six months of 1974, th e em 
ment service was used by 27 percent of all job finders , 
23 percent for men and 35 perc'ent for-woraen. . At .one • 
time or another, 52 percent of all persons in the 
community will have used it. By • occupat ion , the range of - 
use was considerable, with only'*4.7 percent, of those in 
the processing clusters using, the ES, and 13 percent of 
those in the professional, technical and managerial, and 
machine trade clusters compared with 45 percent of those 
icH the clerical* clusters . There was als-o wide variation by 
salary, fciit this was probably due to correlations with 
occupation groups since it was not 'consistent over' the 
range . . \ . . - -'^ 

- Persons who earned less than $2.50 an hour used 
the ES about 25 percent of the time compared with over 40 
percent for those between $2.50 and $4.00 an hour. From . 
$4 . 00 :to $8 • 00; an hsrnr there was a steady decline, with a 
negligible percent/age of persons , earning between $5.00 
and $7.'00 an hour using the ES. However, there-was a 
large vjump at $8.00 an hour (29 percent^. This is , ' 



Tabl;e 
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1 -Ui^ 



Table 1-U5 



*Only"ll percent of persons la the clerical and sales cluster had 
sales DOT Code«. ' , 
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undoubtedly due to the high use of the ES by union 
members, perhaps because of layoffs during our period o£ 
interest, since union members dominated this'wage class,* 

an&"""^an^y' this wage class. • 

There was. little difference by age of job 
seekers except for a somewhat higher than average use by 
the older worker,, (42 percent)^ and a lower than average use. Table 
by those under 20 (21 percent) and those in their 30s ^ . ■ 

(22. percent) By educational level, the employment^,.5jgrvice 
iwa^ Used by a, disproportionally high/'^^centage of job 
^eelcers" with less than a ninth ^rS:€e, education (50 per- 
cent). The high school graduate , however), used iti.more Table 
often (28 percent) ' than the high'' school /dropout (19 
percent) . ^' ? L J 

The search patterns did not correspond exactly 
to employer recruitment patterns. As mentioned earlier-, 
search and recruitment were different for several occupa- 
tional areas. Moreover, a higher percentage of persons Table 
finding jobs with minor-market establishments claimed to 
have used the employment service than persons hired by 
major-market establishments. 

1,3,2 Use Of QiHEi^ Job Search Methods 

Personal contact and Informality characterized 
most job searches- Whereas the employment service was 
consulted by only 28 percent of alt job finders and ^ 
private agencies by 15 percent, 80 percent of all job 
finders went, directly to employers, 70 percent spoke to 
friends and relatives, 60 percent read watnt ads, (47 
"percent answered them) , and 29 percent coit§>lted with 
business associates. Figure 1-17 shows the great disparity 
in use between the formal methods and the informal, with 
all formal -methods (even including the newspapers) being 
used only 60 percent as often as the informal. contact 
methods. ^ 

If one considers the newspapers as informal: 
method, which it^.is from the jobseekers perspective., 
informal methods, are used nearly four times as. often as 
formal ones. ' • . 
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Formal 4§ 



Percent Use 



Informal 



Percent Use 



State Emp^j'iiient 
Servjrce 


28 

< 


Direct Employer A 
Application 


80.5 


Private Agencies 


15 


Friend -and Relatives 


69.4 


Newspapers 


1*6.6 


Business Associates 


29.3 




11.5 






Community Organization 


1.2 






Professional Journal 


1.7' 






N 

Labor Unions \ 


' ii.5 ; ■ ^ 






TOTAL. 


106 ' '\\ 




179.2 


Figure 1- 


17: s Use Of Formal And Informal / 
' Job. Search Methods ^ 





1.3.2.1 ^Variations In U^e By Occupation 



the use of all methods, not just the employment 
service, varied by' occupation. Want ads were seldom used 

' those seeking structural work (35 percent) but frequently 
J used by those in the profefssional , technical and 

managerial, and clerical 'xlusters (nearly 80 percent) - • 

\Labor unions, naturally , were most used in the structural 
work occupational area (25 percent ), and next in the bench 
work clusters (13 percent)^ They were seldom used in other 
/ ^^pcpupational clusters.- Direct application to employers and 
the use of friends and relatives were used more than any j 
oth^r method in most, clusters , but the use of newspapers 'i 
passed friends and relatives in the professional, 
technical and managerial, clerical, and miscellaneous 
clusters. School placement was, as expected, most used in 
the professional, technical, and managerial clusters • 
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1,J 1/1 Variations By P.-*mogra "hlcs 

There^K^^ .il^ consic .^r^ble r _a ion jy the sex 
of re j J finder. Me de fever mult^::le searches than 
ron: w .th a result t ... ^he* percent cr' searches i^ivolv- 

r zzny particular ^met>- las wa3, usually : we r for them. 
-MI:. : ap plied directly ::o employers in percent of the 
sear- '^e;, men in 78 percent.' Womeii re.- md ^ns-^wexe'd 
newv^pazzirr ads more often then 'men (68 i: r z-eirt tr 59 
percijji'- , and answered them more often ij' peTcerrzt to 46 
perc^mt ; • Women also lonsultec friends, relatives and Table ^-U3 
busiii^ 5 associates mere often then mei Tke only methods 
used I '^re often by mer„ than^ women were jofe^ssional Table i-U5 

jcurna_ s^arid labor un:::3ns . tc 

\ . ' - , Table 1-1*7 

There was lit^^e difference by age except for the 
-obvious relationships: the young used school placement 
ofjErces more often than other groups. The older the job 
finder, the more likely he or she was to be a union member . 

. The better educated job finder tended to make 
more use of direct application and the, newspapers: 54 v 
percent df those with 12th grade educations or better 
answered want ads compared wi"th Ojp^ty 1? percent of tho5?e 
with less than ninth grade educ^ti6ns.» Those with 
higher educational levels also" made greater use ' of business 
associates, professional journals, and school placement 
offices.** • 



1,3.3 Methods By Which Job Was Found*^ 



The distribution o£ methodg^ by which jobs were 
found correspond closely to tfiTe percent to which the method 
was used in the search. As shown in Figure 1-18, most jpb. i 
finders obtained their employment through direct applica- 
tion to employers or through friends and relatives | 



*This is due to illiteracy among those with. low educatiofial levels. 
** The percentage of use was.^actually slightly higher for those \fith 
some highschool than for those with hi^school degrees-. 
***This discussion cannot be extended to specific demographic groups, 
because of a problem in. about* 300 of the Questionnaires resulting in a 

. ' (continued on following page) 
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27.5 



Fifc_-re 1-18: Job Search Methods Used/ 
Metho's Through Which Jobs Obtained 



(about 30 perc=inr 
combined, incl rrr- 
third of all hxr-- 
employee in 1". 



for eacxi group) . All formal methods 
:g newspapers, accounted for only one- 
. and the employment service for only one 



skip around the "how found Job" question. (The bottom of the E in a 
"skip to E" pattern did not priai clearly, and the skip-read "skip 
to F." Althoiific ic: wes possible to develop precise estimates for ES 
users , and to eliacCTate abotit naif of the unknowns from context , the 
several hundredl unknowns for all categories but ES xis^rSs=could 
introduce an error' of iip to 10 percent in each of the other categories. 
For example, the petrcentage using direct applicantion to employer ean 
only be detent -■id between 27 and 33 percent. 
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The succ:ess rate of 
employer direct and friend an 
successful, approximately 40 
weire also as successful as th 
successful of all formal meth 
as the state employment servi 
relatively successful [35 per 
serr'ice was one^^of the least 
ing fcvusiness associates. Thi 
higSher, however, for females 
males (slightly , under five pe 



methods di> ^ 
d relatives 
percent . ' ae 
ese methods , in 
ods , nearly "zmi 
ce • Newspap irs 
c^nt) . The iti 
successful r.: r 
s success reac 
(about^ 6 . 5 pejrc 
rcent) 



"y son^what with 
it equally 
orivate agencies 
i were :he most 
^e as successful 
were also 
re employment 
- ds , only pass - 
ras slightly 
^rit) then for 



1,3,4 Frequency Of Use Of Job Search ^s^^ds 



' The job search method used most cftien by job 

finders was direct application to employer^ (34 percsnf) 
followed by newspaper ads [21 percent) anc I'^ierids snd 
relatives (20 percent). The employment service, somiewhat 
surprisingly, was the most frequent method cited by 
12 percent of all job finders, four times as often as 
private agencies (3 percent). 



Table 



To a certain extent, the natural structure of 
the method determines how frequently it will be used 
There are a great many employers, and of tec several news- 
papers which are published daily. This would account for 
the high use of these methods. Conversely, most persons 
can be expected to have a more limited number 'of friends, 
the reason for' its third place position. However, the 
state employment service is by no means as convenient ks 
these other methods, yet it was the^ fourth most often ' 
used, far ahead of private agencies, school placement 
offices, and business associates. 

There was a wide variation in the number of times 
the most frequently used method was, in fact, used. Al- 
though tiie median number of times was four, th:e avexage was 
about 20 because of. the almost 10 percent of aiil jab finders 
who claimed to have used the most frequent method from 25 
to 100 times and the one percent who claimed to ha^e used 
the method over 100 times. ' 



Table l-5< 



L3.5 Job Leads from flosT Frequent Method 

c Even though the most frequent ly used method was 

used on the average more than twenty times ,* G2r^ titree 
job lea4s resulted. (The median number was, in f act: , just 
ov^r one.) Male job finders found moire leads on sa^rage 
from their principal method than did female job Siaders • 
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i.j:.6 Number qf fiE-^nGPs Isz: 

The aveTH:ge ; f inaer used four or itic^e thods 
in ^oo'r^:ng for wotk. „ general. , the user of the ^^m- 
pi o-finert:: service tended to ii3e four or Kiore' mexhrx more 
of-:!^!! tiJian ^erage, the user o£ iriends or rel^r^i ^es, 

/ariiL these allying directly eanployers, four cr :3;ore 

'me-rhocs least^^ften. 

\^ Job search methods '^^ere seldom used aloae . The 

on-^y iiuethod used alone r ore than 10 percent of the time . 
wa3 labor unions . The employmeni: service was ased alone 
about nine percent of- the time, comparable to direr:!: 
application to employers . Privatie agencies were used 
alone only two percent of the time and want adn only 
one percent of the time. 



1.3.7 Undesirable Methods 

The only two methods mentioned frequeiitl/ as 
bed.ng ones the job finder wouild not use again were 
prxvate employment:. agencies. '68 percent) and trhe em-- 
ployment service (19 percent j .* Since aiout one- 
third of all perscms specified a disliked metJioc, 
the percentage of use was about 18 percent /for zhe 
employment service and 120 percent.^ for private agen- . 
cies. In other words, even more job finders Xitan 
used the private agency for their last search (at 
least^O percent) indicated they would" not use it a- 
gain.' / 

The primary reason, ga ven for not using the 
private agency again was the fee. Other reasons which 
related primarily tp the ES were "job already filled" 
(6 perceirt), "too much time" (9 percent) and "p03or 
tresLtment*' (13 per-cent) . 



* Newspapero were jnecrtioned 6 percesit of the time, direct 
appILic«tionB by J percent^ mzd labor tuilons by J\iat: uadar two 
percenr.. The rat« for lamor imions: JLb relatively Mgfa sob- 
aideriz^ Ita low usage. ZIrt should »: noted that ttese pesrcsntB 
refer to i;he percentage of all those responding "le tihere 

anyranethod you would not want to use again,** approxtnateli?* one- 
^thtrdof the total. I 



The distriout. • n o£ respondents not wanting 
.1 .-e the ES and pm /ate agencies were differently 
:L_s"'T-^iiUted by wage, or the employment service, most 

d. ,55a:iis faction came i'rom persons who earned below' Tab-^e, 

an hour and tncs who earned over $7^.00 an hour • - . 
r T Tr.e privace agenc the distribution was exactly 
r'"!T:^ --:sed : most dis3arr„.sf act ion came from the group 
er~ .'si^ between $2-5C hour and $6l00 an hour. 
Awriilogh Sonne of the .distributional difference reflects 
t;Te ::ilffereTit wage levels of persons using the service, 
n::c all can be explaii^-^d in this way. For example, the 

e. nplcvisent service ^^-^tii frequently u^ed by persons earning 
b^etTve^-n $3.00 and $4 3 an ^bur but only two percent of 
perscT^s in this group expressed dissatisfaction. 

1,3.8 Persons Hiree by ES-Listing Establishments 

Nat all persc^ns ending up in jobs in 
establishments listing openings with the employment 
service £x3und their job through the ES--or even used it. 

Overall, abc at 37 percent of all persons finding 
work viTith ES-listing establishments used the employment 
s^ervice. Tais rate varied somewhat by demographics, 
^ifty-thre^ percent of persons with less than a ninth 
-rade education used the ES, compared with 34 percent of 
-jMSrsoT.s wirA a hi school degree. About .30 percent of 
tJiose under'^ 2 5 n^i^ the ES compared with 5 5 percent of 
those betvii^en 25 :md 35, and .60 percent cf those over 
fifty. ..H0>v^ver, r^rily about 12 percent of those between 
35 and 50 ^ed ttitt £i\ Finally, even tiroxigh there wag, a 
g:reater teBsiemc;' fc^r women to use tk:e ES in general, 
Tte same peo^centr^g^ of men and women who obtained 
%^crrk at ES listing establishments used the ES. 

T2ims, for psrsomS hired by ES-listing establish- 
5iems the :rTOt?air-ilit?^ of using the ES was only §lightly 
iTiCT-easedjr^ 3T jwrcerrt compared with Z& percent. This 
-*S.ecr:s two cfeiirHCtsris tics of recruitment and the Job 
^e22rch for bcrdbi eimpLoyers and job seekers, the ES is but 
oji2t of seoj^rau. utetiiads used, and it is not one of the 
mmx^ successful methods for either the employer or %he . 
job seieker - In fac;t, th0 placement rate for all. persons 
usring the HS and obra±ning their job: ultimately/with 
E^lp-sting establishiments was only 32 percent, or .only 
firfty percent greater^ than for all persons finding work. 
Jus^t as only about oi^-third of all persons employed by 
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establishments which usee the ES tried to get their 
job through the ES, ouly a.bcut one-Tihird whc did use 
the ES^ and ended up ia E-- li-'ting estab:,ishinent5 
actually found their iob '\c -zhat method, 

1.3.9 Variation a;.o kfl jhncs m ES uSe 

E£ yariati^ h rjad a greater :^nfluence on rhe 
use o£ the ES by job seeicers ::]ian i:t dad on the use by \ 
emplo:^-^er3 . Moreover, the r^ea^ons for naost o£ the 
associiations berween ^^ffics charactsris^tric and use^were 
fairly obvious. Offices vrrh the most applicar:ts 
had the highest penetration, large offices had larger 
penetr:at:ionis than smaller offices, offices which allowed 
anyone free access to job informatioa greater penetra- 
ticn than offices which dxczn*t* Tbe mx%X. interesting 
impact 0)f variation, howe^^^r, was ncrt im th^ siight 
increase in use affectied d^" obvious iJ^fice variations, 
but in the comparisons betss«feen the of tne offices by 
persons ultimately h.ir:ed fc?v E3-l.ist±ng. estaiilishments 
and all job finders* 

Offices with the greatest number cf total appZi\:a.Tit:s 
had the highest percentage of all job finders and rhose hired 
by ES-li^ting e^^ tabi r.shnienrs . However, the percentage increase 
' for ES I^ister^ in i^-ge offices was much less (48 percent to 36 
percent: c^y size :f office, the direction is actually reversed,. 
Althoug^h large of fic had a penetratrion among ail job seeikers of* 
33 perc^nx compared i :;h IS percent isr smaill otxices^ the pj«mecra- 
tion for small offict^ amoag persons hired ES-listing- ejstafoiisii- 
ments was 48 percent conrcared with onl?^ 27 peircesnt: for lar^-^ <of- 
f ices. Similar dlf f*-i'<c?nces ac cur in s.irveral caizegaries : 

^ The- ^ener'-rstiain for* all job finssters ^ 
W2:5^ gr^ea izesrt Sor offices witR osren 
ac^r^s zo the job information ser- 
vice (34 to 15 percent) but was 
greiatex for restricted services 
amoTig tiiose hired by using 
establishments (38, percent to 33 
percent ^. 



* Part or tisiis eaa be fluccaunted fxar by tHe 30 pecrcent 

of Jo2t :»3:D6^rAeB not li^stad with ^ie ES by 3:S-\»dng 
establiiBaaaentis. The buUc ::3-f it canngt. 
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/0 Offices which assigrneci by^ DOT coae 
had- the same penetration as ^t?to^e 
which assigned at rarAioirij^^^^^but a 
higher penetration air.ong CTiose 
hired b:." ES- listing establishments 
(42 perreat to 34 piercent), 

Considerini^ rhese reve^^als between the 
penetration rates for ail job seei^rs and tho^e 
ultimately finding raeir jobs at ir::^-listing establish- 
ments, it may be best: to consider i^oth in any assess- 
ment of the degree xjd which the ES is reaching job 
seekers. The rate iuni^ig all job Scsekers wculd sh6v 
the degree to whizh rue ES is involved in all job 
search activity • Hcj^evex, the rate among persons 
finding work* at ES-lisxing" e^tabli^hements Kciuld show 
the degree to whici) the ES is reacxiiLg thcosrs persons 
l^st matched to ti-.e esrplcy'^ers w^ho lis^t with t\vjt ES • 
And, as shown by the shifts in taxs section, th'e 
highest overall penetration rate ma;/ not be: tiie rigi^- 
est effectivfe penetration ratt^if^-* i 



\ 



1.5.10 EXTENTTON OF uX3 SE^RCr rTra)]NS It ?^WER 
[ :MES ANI> L.O.rtAT;iON~ 



Althx)ugh /ho!. t of the ir:£:? rmsztion -.s *::ie Study of 
Job Search and Reirij'uiri^^iisnt c^istmsr :be compazreri with other 
sources, ^the methudy to -^oV. fror a job smd the method used 

to obtain it can be c^tr^ared < irr; the Job l^.:i\<L'exs Survey 'con- 
ducted in January 197; 

ALthough thifi survey \^^s conducted mviex Very 
different iaifaor market condit±om3, aind refLectS- pximarily 
search patterns in lar^e cities, the finding^s are similar, 
as shown in Figure 1-19. 



* A regression vp,8 cr:^^^ rtm on. overal.^ p^is^txa-caonM axe:, it^ aixaply 

confirmed the oftwrmcitsa from ^he -tasuxes.. The; i^rc-tsaDllity 

higher if one were in, ttse clerical -iflmi ro^-es clusters, and if one 

were over 35- The tfiB^ted officiK: vfixittbaes were not,, baaars-ver, significant. 

The Job finders Suic^ey was csrrlsad ore: as a* part of the January, 1973* 
Current Population Sirr^^ (CES) by. the Secreau of Leapor -Statistics, U.S. DoL. 
Two versions oX the :re!nart exisx::: A Susaaary: "Jot Fimiing Survey, January, 
1973, published in 197^; and ths coaiplfit*^: report, "Job Seeking Methods Used 
by American V/orkers , " publishee iiL 1913- 




\ . • 

The only differgX^e of consequence is the degree 
to vhich friends and relatives are succc^ssful, a difference 
whLch could be due to thei^ cbmpact^^ature of the community 
in ^^hich the Camil^ survey Was cond«ucted or to the^dif ferent 
labor markets. Or it could be due to the inclusion of 
business associates in the friends and relatives category. 

The remarkable feature of th6 two surveys, 
however, is the degree to which they correspond. Except 
for the slight shift in use of employer direct. and friends 
and relatives , .the percentages are remarkably similar, and 
the order of use nearly identical. As concerns the use of 
the employment service, the job finders survey showed a 
slightly higher use (33.5 compared with 27,6 percent) but 
a somewhat lower success rate (15 .percent compared with 20 
pf^rcent) . 
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Figure 1-19: 




e 1-19: Comparisons Between The Job Finding 
Survey And Camil's Study Of Job Search* 
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* Not all aeth^ods are covered, nor are all exactly comparable;^ - 
The JFS does not, for example, have a separate category for business 
associates, probably resulting in persons using' this method of 
responding to fri^ends. The JPS'does separate friends 'and relatives 
into two categories, and each of these into: about Jobs where they 
work, about^ Jobs elsewhere. We simply added the two large categories 
together assuming i perhaps incorrectly, that the class of friends 
.asked about Jobs where they worked were also 'the class asked about 
other Jobs. If there is overlap, however, it should not be more than a 
few percent. Similarly, the «JFS. divided newspapers and Joi^al: 
into local and Jobs- els^ewhere. In this' case there is no/ambi^ 
about combining tjae "categories since they tfiainot3verlap!i\. , — 
** The friends and relative jcould include Ijuslness associ^es.. This 
category should not, ther^ore, be* considered as idetitical with the 
friends and relatives category on -the Camil survey. ^ 
•*•• Community organizations were called local organizations on the 
JFS, and the interpretation might have been different by ^ome 
respondants. • Also, the JFS had a category colled "asked -teacher or 
pyofes-sor" ^ich was not on tb^ Camil survey. 
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PART TWO; EXPERIENCES. PERCEPTIONS 
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IlfTRCDUCTION TO PART TWO 



The z}re:::edtng Beotions of the report hfive looked 
at che me±hod:3 eyrrrplayers and job finders used 'to seek 
wor^kera and ja^si. Im this pa^t of the report, we shall 
focus on the T'e^^-'-D-ris behind tUe search pAjtterns, paTtiau- 
larl^y with rer0p^:?"t tcr the role^ or lack of role^ fov the 
emptoyment ae':r^"iJ2e, • ^ . . > 

^ Se:^':^icn One of Part Two looks at the reasons 

employers usced t^he emrployment service as' a part of their 
sear::hy the ^eT^ices they received and their^ opinion 
about the se-rv^^aes » Non-users are sirJiilarly asked about 
their opinio-r, zf the employment service and the reasons for 
non-use. Tk^ Bea^ion concludes with a brief discussion of 
the reasons jot the use of the pvivate employment agency, 
and comparisan-s of its services with that of the state 
employment servi'::^e sysrtem* 

Sea:tiam Two Gxamine^ the reasons for /USe and non^ 
use of the employment service from the job seekers 'and 
job finders pe^re^ective and Sec^tion Three preserijbA.the 
attitudes of J:vb seekeirs about the employment serWtae. 

.FiruzHLty, 'Section Four deviates from the rest of 
the report in :p2^esenting not a oompitat^on of statistical ' 
data about 'Sea:s*ch methods, experiences, or attitudes, but 
a smleotion of the actual comments about the emptoymentl - ' 
s&m)ice made by ermptoyers and' job seekers. -I 
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SECTION ONE; THE E*LOYER AiiD THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



PART TWO 



As discussed earlier in Part One, Recruit- 
ment, 25 percent of all employers, accounting for 36 
percent of all job openings, used the employment 
service. These employers tended to be larger and 
concentrated in manufacturing. How these employers' 
used the employment service, and thein impressions of 
it, is described in. the following paragraphs. 



2.1.1 



PLACING THE Order 



^ost emploj!;exsr=f62 percent) said they simply 
phoned in orders-ireT the local office. Only 25 percent 
specified that they used the job bank. This percentage 
did not generally vary by the degree to which the job 
bank was used in the local area; e.g., in the areas in 
which complete order control was highest for the job 
bank, 58 percent of employers thought they {)laced the 
order with the local offipe. Maj or- market establishments , 
generally more knowledgeable of the ES, indicated a 
lower use of local offices (57 percent) than minor 
market ones (64 percent). This does not necessarily 
mean that large employers actually made les^ use of 
such offices, Their perceptions wer,e simply more accurate 



Table 2-1 
& 

Table 2^2 
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because they w.ere more frequent users of the ES. For 
example, over 25 percent of the maj or-market employers 
placed orders with a specific individual known to them, 
as compared with 17 percent of the minor market employers 
And these specialists must have been in the local office: 
special order .takers were seldom found in the job bank. 
* . 

Because few employers were peliable sources 
about the order taking procedures, differences observed 
by industrial group are probably not significant. 
However , ^manufacturers , which are heavy users of the ES, 
indicated they /Used special order-takers hiore often 
than average. Similarly, there was a s:{,ightly greater 
use , of ispecial order- takers in the processing (Sxx) 
clusters. . ' 



Table 2-3 
& 

Table 2-.U 



The mos 
however, is the 1 
of employers were 
the order. And, 
either iifdustry o 
interest is th^t 
taker didn't unde 
the ^ small employe 
of the few areas 
employer were mo 



t important finding about order- taking , 
ack of pr<ablems. Ninety-two percent 

satisfied with procedure for placing 
there was virtually no variation by 
r size. The only observation of 
the large employer felt the order- 
rstand the order far more often than 
r (8.1' to 2.8 percent). This, is one 
in which the responses of the© large 
re negative than the small employer. 



Table 2-3 

& / 
Table 2-1* 



2.1.2 



Why the EMPLavMENT Service was Called 



Thirty-one percent of the. employers wanted 
the ES to screen applicants carefully before sending 
them for interviews. An additional 13 percent wanted 
some preliminary screening, usually for worker traits 
or interest. Most employers (49 percent), however, 
just wanted the ES to send over "qualified people," 
although only four percent specifically wanted to have 
large numbers of applicants ^ent to them for on-site" 
screening. 

" * 

Maj OB-fnarket employer? (36 percent) , wholesale/ 
retail establishments and^ transpor tat ion/ communication 
industries (39 and 36 percent respectively) were above 
average in their request for careful screening. Minorr 
market employers were usually interested in just seeing 
siome qualified people or a number for them to screen 
(56 percent). Unexpectedly, the least interest in 

2-2 
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screening was expressed by employers who wanted 
professional, technical* and managerial referrals 
(the ''O** and **1" DOT clusters) . Most requests^ in. 
these clusters (over 73 percent) were simply for 
qualified people. The reason could have been 
because employers assumed that for these categories, 
persons meeting the requirements of the cluster 
would be at least nominally qualified, and the 
hiring decision would rest with factors developed 
during a persoilaT in'terview. * 

' Most employers (68 percent) felt the ES did 

meet their expectations, and of those who didn't, most 
(63 percent) said ib was because of the quality of the 
applicants.* As is true for Almost all evaluative com- 
ments on ES services , maj or-mateet employers were more 
satisfied than minor -market ones; 78 percent of the 
former were satisfied compared with only 63 percent of 
the latter./* 

*• ■ , 

There were also differences across industry 

and occupation. Only 42 percent of the construction 

firms felt the ES gave the desired service, mostly 

because of the quality of applJicants they received . 

Emp\loyers placing orders in the structural work 

occupation cluster were more dissatis f ied ^th*aji average 

(58 percent), as were those seeking professioiial 

(Oxx occupations) help (47 percent). 



'Table 2-7 
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* This question tended to determine overall d-issatisf act ion 
with ES service rather tha^n to concentrate the quality 
of the referrals. Paragraph 2.2.3 covers in' more detail 
the degree to which the referrals werevcon^idered adequate. 
Other reasons given for why the ES failed to meet their 
expectations were: not enough applicants (21 percent 
overall, 27 percent for minor -market employers ) , and too 
many (5 percent overall, "^nd nearly 10 percent for major- 
market employers). 

♦* It siiouid-be noted that even though far fewer small 
employer's indicated • they had difficulty in having the order- 
taker understand their requirements, many more were t-hen 
dissatisfied with the resppnse to their order^. In>. part > 
this could be because they were less demanding^in 
specifying specific needs to the order-taker . than the large 
employer . . ' ' 
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Most employers (92 percent) did not feel the 
ES provided services in addition to those requested . /in 
this area, a greater percentage of minor-market employers 
(6 percent) did feel they received additional sery^ice, 
most specifying the pre-screening of referrals. / 



Table 2-8 ^ 
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2.1.3 The Referral 

/ 

The majority of employer^ (55 percent) felt 
that referrals from tl)e ES weVe about as good as those, 
from their other methods. Only 9 percent^ claimed that 
the ES had sent no dne in response to their order 
(12 percent for min8r-ma:^ket 'employer^/Z percent for 
msjor-marlcet employers).', As before, satisfaction was 
higher for maj or-market /employers (63 percent) than 
for minor-market employers (54 percent) with construction 
establishments' being particularly dissatisfied: only 
40 percent thought the referrals ^were as good as from 
other sources.* Corresponding tb the dissatisfacjtion of 
construction employers, only '47 percent of referrals in 
the structural work cluster were considered as acceptable 
as those from other sources . By contrast, over 72 percent 
of manufacturers considered referrals as good as they 
could obtain from other sources. 

The reasons for the refefrrals being unaccept- 
able, were: unqualified (34 percent), unmotivated (12 
percent), appearance (7 percent), and not enough (8 
percent). An additional 19 percent said it was a 
combination of qualifications and motivation or 
appearance, and four percent^ said it was a combination of 
too few referrals, with the ones being referred being 
unqualified or unmotivated, or both. 

Motivation appeared to be much more of a 
concern to construction and wholesale/retail employers 
than average^ with over 50 percent , of the former and 
nearly 50 percent of the latter citing this either 
singly or in combination ^with other factors. 



Table 2-11 
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* Other sources for construction employers usually 
were gate hi^es and unions. 
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Thirty, eight percent' of the employers felt 
the ES should improve screening, again with minor- 
market employers somewhat more concerned about this 
than major-market employers.* There were significant 
differences by type of ei^ployee requested, ranging from 
17 percent for processing occupations and 15 percent 
fqr technical and managerial occupations to 61 percent 
for machine trades. However, despite the feeling that 
screening could be improved, most emp^loyers (80 percent) 
felt the ES was generally sensitive to fheir, needs. 
Major-market firms tended to be more pleased: than minor- 
market firms, and construction employers maintained a 
consistent level of dissatisfaction:, only 54 percent 
felt the ES was sensitive to their needs. Of those 
employers who felt the ES was not sensitive , the most 
common mention was "didn't understand what I wanted" 
(61 percent), "sent me bad referrals" (23 percent), 
and "the skills of the rejFe^rrals were not adequate" ^ 
(17 percent) . . ^ 

2.L4 Th^ Decision to Hire and the ES Refferral 

The average user h>red about three employees of 
those sent to him from the state ES and six emplpyees 
of those from all other sources.*** 

. There Vere, as w^uld be expected, * fairly 
significant differences among industries', with 
construction employers hiring the most persons during ^ 
our period of study and prolfe^ssional services emplbyer.s 
the least, ^o^ surprisingly , \najor-market eiilployers hired 
over twice the number of persons^as minor-market employers: 

The hi ghest percentage of xES. to total hires 
was for' manufacturers of durable goodls (43.4 percent) and 
the lowest i>n stsrvice (16 percent) 'and transportvation \ 
(18 percei|it) . Major-market employers hired a larger per- 
c-entage from the ES (35 percent) than minor-market employ- 
ers (30( percent)/. ' . 



^ * Despite the dissat Isf ac ';ion of construction employers 
with ES rfef errals , the percentage feeling screening 
should be improved vas about the same as for others*' 
** This is based on employer percept ion . The actual hire 
rate, which would be consi stent : with the rate obtained from 
applicants would be 20 percent. 
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These hires represented approximately 30 
percent of all the referrals received from the ES. 
Eight percent of the employers (primarily minor- 
market establishments.) hired all of the referrals, 
and 35 percent hired, hone, {Again, the percent of 
tho.se hiring none was made up largely of minor-market 

establishments.)* 

• ' ' ' ff • 

* ". * * • 

There were some noticeable variations by 

industry and occupation. T-ransportation (70 percent), 

prof e^ssional service (44 percent), and service . 

(48 percent) employers/tended to hire none of the 

re^'ferrals more often than average, .while manufacturers 

(12 percent) hired none of the referrals least'^of ten. n 

By DOT cluster, the percentage hiring none was highest 

f or' t-he zero professional battery (70 percent), and 

lowest foV processing (lO^percen^) and miscellaneous 

occupations (18 percent) . 

At the other extreme, ^5 percent of a^ll 
referrals, wera hired in the technical and manager?..al 
occupations, as compared with zero percent of ail :£or 
the proferSrSional occupations and 1,5 percent of alH 
for the niHichine trades occupations. 
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The 

not hired were 
(about one th^i 
Approximately 
was no problem 
than others, 
fications and 
for the former 



principal problems with the r'eferrals 
qualifications, $kij.ls, or attitude 
rd of the employers lilentionfed each area). 
20 percent of the-^emplbyers said there 
, just that some referrals* were better 
Construction employers mentioned qua li- 
attitudes far more frequently (48 percent 
and 62 percent for the latter). 



Very few employers . (10 percent) said they 
received l^te referrals, i.e., those who appeared 
after the order had been filled. And of these, most 
(42 percent) said only a few showed up and it didn't 
really matter . Twenty, percent of this category 



Table 2-22 
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* This apparent dichotomy is readily explained. The small 
employer received few referrals , as di s cussed in Sect ion 
1.1, often only one or two for one or two openings. If 
they were satisfied, the probability was much greater of 
their being able to hire all referrals than for the 
major-market firms which recei'ved scores from many, different 
sources. At' the otheV ^extreme , however , were those 
employers who. were, not satisfied with any referrals or who 
did not receive any referrals. These categories tended to 
be made up of minor-market firms. 
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(representing 2 percent of the total) said they were 
persistently bothered. 



2.1.5 Follow-Up 

Approximately half? of all employers said 
there was some contact with thelES about their referrals 
or hires in addition to, or in lieu of, the standard 
referral .caii. In 70 pertent of the cases, the ES 
initiated the call. Most follow-yps were f imply to 
check on the status of th*e order (50 percent) or the 
referrals (96 percent) . In only 2 percent of the 
cases was the follow-up to determine if an apnlicant was 
working out after being hired. 

■ \ 

2 1.6 Gemera, Appraisal qf^ the B and 

Implications for miMRE use ^ 

Overai:^, 15 percent ^f all employers rated the Table 2-J 
ES as excellent, generally superior xo most other methoe.s, 
and an additional 30 percent rated it as, good as any oti2er 
method they have used. Twenty percent rated it as only 
fair, and 8 percent had no opinion about the service* On 
the negative side, IS percent rated it as poor, generally 
inferior to other methods, and 12 percent rated it as 
.terrible or of no value at all. There was very little dif- 
ference in opinion by size of establishment except for a - , 
slightly greater percentage of minor-market employers rating Table .2-26 
the ES as poor. Over 50 percent of construction employers 
(consistent with other findings) rated the ES as poor or 
terrible as compaifed with only 12 percent of manufacturers 
of non-durable goods . All others tended to be average. V 
The most* favorable opinion was given by service employers, 
both general (62 percent)* and professional (57 percent). 
For the latter, however, employers tended to be either Table 2^27 

pleased or thoroughly displeased since 36 percent rated ^ 
the services as ?oor or terrible. Figure 2^1. 



Despite the general satisfaction Vith the ES, these 
employers were one of the lowest in terms of percent of 
orders filled by ES referrals. Attitude and behavior 
do not always coincide. 
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HANUFACTURING 

OVER- . W • NON TRANSPOR. WHOLESALE/ 

ALL HAJOR HIKOR STRUCTION OORABIE . DURABLE TAIION RETAIL FINANCE SERVICE 



[^positive appraisal , 
jm neutral appraisal : 
E^Bgatlve appWsal .; ^'^'^^^ ApP»isal .of the ES by Size and .Industry . 



/ 




Most employers (83 ^jercentjv thought ^heir 
recent use of the ES was typical of their norm:::a hiring 
procedures; only 11 percent said it wai\ their liiirst use 
of the ES- Seventy-two percent felt the\ service was 
about the same as in their previous searc^^es, rs percent 
felt it was better and 15 percent feit itVas vworse. 
Construction employers (who were not generally s-atisfied 
with the service during the CEP) felt the sisrviciis was 
either the same as before (91 percent) or even -vrorse 
(9 percent). Wholesale/retail establishments s^aid the 
service was about the same in 61 percent of tfe cases 
and superior in 21 percent. Larger eraployers . consistent 
with other responses to questions about service ,\rated 
the service as the same or better more often rfaanXminor- 

•A . 

. Almost ali employers (93 percent) sarid they 
would continue to use the ES in the same way. Even 93 
percent of construction and minor-market employers said 
they would continue to use the service as before, . 



2il.7 ' ES Variation and FsRFOR-yifriMcs 

Variation in employment:, service operation had 
little impact on whether it was used or not by airea 
employers. It did app^^ar, however, to influence the 
perception of trfe ES. 

^ * ■ ■ . ■ "^^^ . .• 
2.1.7.1 Referrals and Relationship to Office 

The view of the employment service, ag 
discussed in Section 1.4>by employers Is almost solely 
the result of their experiences in placing the order 
and in the type of refer rajs they receive. As wo:uld 
be. expected, therefore , the way in which their orders 
were submitted and the quality of re^ferrals they 
received strongly influenced their perceptions of service. 

At the order-taking stage, the degree of 
personal relationship established between the office and o 
* the employer seemed to influence, his ultimate perception 
of the service. When the'order was given to a special Table 2-3i2 

individual as opposed to simply "the office," or when the 
jab bank was contained within the office, it. increased the e^i^ 

*Most ciii)loyers (80 percent) felt the ES staff were competent and tried to 
understand their needs.. Fif ty-oi^-iht percent fe.lt, however., that the . Table 2-31 
EC service needed nwrne improvcui'jnt, primrily in screening and in un- 
derstanding the employer requirements . 
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likelihood that the employers would be satisified with 
ES services. For example, 95 percent of employers who 
placed an order with a specific indiv^idual said they 
had no problem compared with' 9 1 perceftt Who "just phoned 
the order in," 80 percent who dealt with a specific 
individual thought the ES was sensitive to their needs 
compared with 70 percent, who gave the order, to an office, 
Similarly, more employers in areas with job bafiks 
colocated with ES offices felt the ES was sensi.tive to 
the needs (7? percent) than in areas with job banks 
removed from the referring office (64 percent). 



In rating their ES experience , the degree of 
proximity or personal contact influenced the employers* 
overall perceptions of the service. As shown in Figure 
,2-2, persons dealing with a special individual rated the 
ES service as excellent 20 percent of the time and good , 
38 percent of. the time* Those who just phoned in the 
order to an order-taker rated as excellent only 14 percent 
of the time and good 30 percent of the tifi^e. The • 
difference in an overall good or excellent appraisal is 
S9 percent to 44 percent. Similarly, those dealing with 
offices with inside job banks rated the setvice as good 
or excellent 51 percent of .the time compared with 37 
percent of the time for those, dealing with offices with « 
external job banks. 



Table 2-33 
Table 2-3U 



As discussed in the section on the employment 
service, the proximity of the job bank to the office 
facilitated the order- taking to referral process, usually , 
shortening the time by one day. In addition, the iriter- 
viewers and job bank staff were dealing with one another 
on a much more personal basis than when they w6r« separated 
several mi les, providing better feedback on referral problems. 
(In some cases, an outside job bank was in a different town.) 



The observed relationship between order-taking 
* and perception is somewhat clouded, . however by the lack 
qf association, or slightly neggJtive association, between 
yarious appraisals of services and employers dealing with 
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job banks having full control on o rde r - trik in^; , * Also, 
when employers said th^y had given their orders to job tv.-;^ p.:>^ 

ban/k, tlioir overall appraisal of service was higher than ^""^"^ 
when" they said they spoke to local offices. However, 
most employ(3r5 really didn't know where they had place 
the o^der, -and in £:ict , more said they .placed them wi 
local offices m a:reas where only the job bank could ^ak 
an order than in a.reas where^interviewers - were allowe 
sucli latitude.** 

2 J. 7. 2 Referrals and Expectations 

Employers who did not expect the ES to carefully 
screen but simply_ to refer.^ ''quali f led" applicants were : 
'more satisfied than employers .who wanted the employment Table 2-33 
service to carefully screen. Qf the former, 80 pei;cent 
felt the ES was sens it ive to their ne^ds as compared with 
63 percent of the latter. Simi-larly, 72 percent who only 
wanted qualified applicants felt the ES. provided the 
desired service compared with 64 percent of those who 
wanted careful screening.' Elmployers who only wanted 
qualified persons also had a much higher appraisal (51 
ercent rated the ES as good or exc.ellent) than those who 
.arted careful screening (38 percent). 
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* The degree to which the Job bank has *full control over order- 
taking confuses the issue. Although fewer employers claimed to 
be*^^ "dealing with a specific person when placing an , order in an area 
with a Job bank having full control over orders^ they considered 
screening as good as, the quality of referrals a's better than, and 
the ES Just as sensitive to their needs as those placing ordeVs in 
areas where the j.ob bank had only partial control. However, more 
enployers in partial control areas had a better overall appraisal 
than those 'in areas with full control, although extreme ratings ^ 
were more comnon in. the latter.. The reason may have to do with the 
reason for dissatisfaction. Twenty-four percent of those having 
proble^ns with referrals in the partial areas ^tated it was because 
of too few or no rei!errals as compared with l6 pjercent of those in 
the full control areas. Only k2 percent were considered unqualified 
or unmotivated in ttie partial areas compared with 52 percent in the 
full control areas. Thus, the full control areas may be befcer at 
providing applicants, but somewhat worse at meeting^ requirements. • 
** Employers placing orders with job banks located in local offices 
probably confused ^^he two. Fifty-five percent of all employers in 
area^ having an "outside" Job bank said they placed the order with the 
local pffice, compared with 63 percent ^ of those' in areas having an 
inside Job bank. . i 
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2.1.7.3 Outreach to Employers , ^ 

The degree to which a site ''reached out" to 
employers did not seem -to^ improve their perception of the 
ES. In fact, it was often associated with negative percep- 
tions. First, in areas with high-level of ERR activity. Table 
the appraisal .of ES service was'* essent ial ly no different Sc 
from that in areas with low levels of activities. In fact, Table 
employers who had actually received a visit from an ERR 
did not rate the service as better than thosew.hohad not. 
Again, however, ^the reason ERRs go to employers may have to 
do with level of use, or it may be related to complaints, 
making observed associations difficult to interpret. 

However, in areas which had^an unusually high 
level of employer outreach activity the''> appraisal by 
employers was clearly negative. - Of course, this -could Table 
again be related to the reason such activity came about & 
in the first place. Or, it could be due to dissatisfaction Table 
of usets because of dilution of ES! services. Outreach 
or community programs are no substitute for good referrals. 

2.1.7.4 Variation and Appraisal 



T9 try to unravel the- relative effects of office 
variation, and employer characteristics," a binary regression, 
similar to that used to test penetration, was run using 
overall appraisal as the dependent variable (good=l, 
neutral=0, and bad=-l). The variables tested were: 

• Size: under .25 , 25 to 100, and over 100 
employees . " 

0 Industry , manufacturing, wholesale/ ratal 1 , 
other ' ' 

• Personnel Department : yas or no 

• Formulated policy for special groups: 
yes or no 

« Special programs for employers: yes or no 

Size of Office: small or large . 

o Quality of Referrals , as good as other — 
\ sources: yes or no / . 
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9 ES use dun no: CIP typical: yes or no 

• Employer will continue to use ES: ves 
or no . 

In general, xthe regression produced few surprises. 
The smal 1 employer , without a personnel department, neither 
manufacturing nor wholesale/retail", uho rated referrals not 
as good from other sources , without Special programs, etc.,* 
had an average appraisal of the ES-of -.48. In other worJs, 
they tended tq, rate it a.s negative consistently more often 
than they rated it as positive or neutral! Moving to estab- 
lishments from 25 to 100 employees did not change the rating; 
however, for firms over 100 in size, the rating moved to 
.35, or a consistently positive rating. Neither being a * 
manufacturing or a, wholesale/retail establishment was " . 
statistically, linked to satisfaction,** but having a 
personnel department decreased the rating to -.35. Thus, 
personnel departments tended to downgrade the quality of 
I rvice in general despite the strong associations between 
use and perception and large establishments. 

In areas' with small offices, appraisal was also 
lower, -.26, as it was in areas with special programs, -.26. 
However, if the employer .received employees from the ES which 
he or she felt we.r^ about as good as from other sources, the 
appraisal was positive (.103), and if the use jvas about thiB 
same as before it was also positive (.16). ^. 

Thus, of the variables examined , ***pos i t i ve 
ratings were associated with size of company (provided it 
was a very large company)j, and with quality of referrals; 
negative ratings were associated with presence of a person- 
nel department, small establishments, poor referrals, presence 
of special employer programs, and large ES offices. And, 
the appraisal was essentially unaffected by presence of 
programs for special groups whether the employer was a 
manufacturer orr wholesale/retail establishment . Finally , 
there was al^so, not unexpectedly, a positive association 
between the level of appraisal and the employers dec is ion 
to reuse the employment service. 



* The reference group is the one that lacks all the test 
variables. * \ . . - 

** Construction should actually have been used for this 
test. I * 

*** They accounted for .^^2 percent of the variation in 
apprai sal \ , * • 
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2.1.8 Previous- Users 

Those employers wHo used the employment ser- 
vice at one tii^ie or another for some hires, but not during 
the CIP ('30 percent), tended .to' be^ similar to .those who 
used it during the CIP.* Most o£ the previous users said 
they had simply used, the employment service before because - 
• ^ .they needed a different category of employee from that 

Aeeded during the last six months of 1974. Other reasons 
mentioned were the inability to find job seekers through 
other methods, and just'^used the ES for no particular 
reason.. 



2.1.8.1 Currency of Use 

Approximately 34 percent 'of the employers had 
used the ES within the last year, 38 percent, one to two 
years ago, .17 percent, three to four years ago, and 11 Table 2-39 

percent, five years ago or longer. The currency of use 
varied by employer type with over half of all construction, 
manufacturing (durable) and service employers using the ES ' 
during the last year, as compared with only 18 for* 
communicat ion/transportatiort employers.* More major-market 
employers (57 percent) used the ES within the last year / Table >^-Uo 
than minor-market employers (30 percent). This was due, 
at least in part, to the size and increased hiring activi- 
ties of these establishments. 



2.1.8.2 Reason n ot Used D urin g CIP 

The main reason given for not considering the 
ES during the study period was the ready availability of 
applicants: 57 percent for all employers , and 84 percerft Table 2-Uj. 
fo r ma j'or-market employers . Twenty-one percent also gaye ^ 
r the related reason that the other recruitment methods the^ Table 2-U2 
were using were adequate (^6 percent foTy major-market 
employers). Only 26 percent did not use' the ES because 
'of previous bad experiehqes, suggesting that with a change 
in the- economy , the use-^ of the ES by these 'employers . could 
inc. ease. In fact, when asked about whether they would 
consider using the ES for/future searches, 75 percent 



* See Figure 1^7 
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said "Yes, if circumstances changed.''* The great majority 
who did not feel they would use it again either cited 
general dissatisfaction (S6 percen»t) or the quality of 
the applicants (62 percent).** 

This does not mean that employers were, wholly 
.satisfied with the service received. Only 22 percent of 
employers provided favorable comments about the ES services 
''good applicant's considering the labor market ," accounted 
for 70 percent of the favorable comments (90 percent for 
major-market employers) , and "good staff" for 25 percent. 
Seventy-five percent of previous users, however, gave 
negative responses about service;*** the poor q\iality of 
applicants accounting for 85 percent of the^negative 
comments and problems with procedures for 15 percent.. 

2.1.8.'3 Potential for Re-Use 

Fifty-^ix percent of previous users felr the 
ES could be improved, an'& of these, 38 percent stated 
'that the appl icants"" should be better, 50 percent, that 
screening should be improved (a related answer) . and 6 
percent, that the ES had to relate better to them. 

Of those feeling changes should be made, the 
vast majority indicated they would consider the ES for 
future searches: 61 percent gave an unqualified "yes," 
and 34 percent a qualified "yes." Again the major-market 
employers had a much more positive response, than the 
minor-market employers, with 76 perc'ent of the former 
giving an unqualified "yes," as compared with only 58 . 
percent of the latter. 



*The reasons given were: for other categories not 
hired during the CIP^ 38 percent changes in the labor 
market* 25 percent; and changes in skill levels 
required, 5 percent. The willingness to use again was 
the same for major and minor market' establishments, but 
different in different industries. Ninety-three percent 
of construction employers would use it again compared 
with only 35 percent of f inan'cial employ ers\. 
Multiple responses were permitted. 
Multiple responses were permitted. 
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2.1.8,4 bS Experience by Previous Users 

Fewer employers remembered using the job bank 
than. for those with a recent experience [only 11 percent]. 
Forty-seven percent said they called- the local office, 
and 17 percent could not remember who was called at all. 
Eighty-one percent did not place the order with any 
specific ordTer-taker or section. 

Only 12 percent felt there were problems with 
the process of placing.: the order itself, but 40 percent . 
did not feel that the ES was sensitive to their require- ' Table 2-U7 
ments. The main problems cited were: couldn't adequately-, 
describe job (18 percent), needs ' not adequately understood 
(29 percent) , failure to fimd people willing to learn or 
work (27 percent) and the t^e of applicant (13 percent) 

; 

Overall, the preyious user did not use the ES 
extensively for hiring, wiih 74 percent claiming that 
almost no hires came~'lxoTythe ES and the remainder claiming 
less than half. Fifty-eight percent (77 percent for 
major-market pmployersj said -they hired almost none of 
the JES referrals, with the great majority indicating that Tablef^ 2-^*8 
fewer than, half were hired. . Over half of the employers 
also' felt the- referrals' were worse than from other sources, 
the main reason being qualifications (36 percent) , and 
attitude (45 percent). . • 

The average percentage of hires from the ES, and 
the percentage of referrals hired, varied considerably by 
industrial type. Over 40 percent of service employers and 
nearly 30 percent of manufacturers (non-durable ^oods) , Table 2-49 
and wholesale/retail employers indicated that up to half 
of their hire? ^had come from the employment service. 
This contrasts sharply with professional service firms 
(2.6 percent), transportation/communications firms 
(14.5 percent), and construction (19 percent). 



* Employers included in this last category applicants 
who ' di ffered from their requirements because of 
age, seXg race, etc. There were, fortunately , only a 
few such, responses and some were for legitimate reasons, 
e.g., an employer who ran address shop for matrons and 
was referred "only young svelte girls" who coul^n *t 
relate to the older women. 
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Similarly, the percentage of ES referrals ^ 
hired varied cons ider-ably with 15 percent of 
construction employers and 9 percent of service 
employe;rs stating they hired almost all referrarls as 
compared with zero percent hiring all referrals for 
manufacturers , transportation, finance, and 
professional services. These employers stated that, 
in general, almost none of the referrals were hired. 
When asked whether ES referrals were better, worse 
or about the same as for other sources, the majority 
felt they were worse (54 p-ercent ) . 'Only 5 percent 
felt they were better with the remainder having no 
opinion or feelin-g "they were the same. The reason for 
not feeling. the referrals were qualified was due to 
attitude and qualifications , with over half of the 
major-market employers (and 45 percent of minor-market 
employers) citing the first and about 35 'percent of 
both types of employer citing the^ latter*. 

By industrial areas, opinions about referrals 
differed, with transportation and manuf ac tqring establistr 
ments citing qualification, and financial establishments 
overwhelmingly citing attitude,* 

r 

■ «. ' ' . . 

2.9 ' The Non-User 

Most employers who have never used the ES 
(45 ^percent of all employers) did fe^^l they had some, 
idea of what the ES did (59' percent but these differed 
considerably by type of employer. Thirty- two percent 
felt the ES was just there to serv^e UI claimants (22 
percent for major-market employers); 21 percent to 
find jobs for everyone because of UI taxes (all response 
from minor-market employers) ; 16 percent to serve those 
not able to find gobs on their own, 16' percent -^aid 
just to find jobs for people (unspecified) and 12 percent 
to provide employers with low-level or unskilled workers. 
Most employer^ (57 percent) said their xviews were based 
on common knowledge, ' . 

When employers who never' used the employment 
service were asked ''How far removed do you feel the ES . 
is from your needs /V 75 percent said they just didn't 

* Between 15 an d 20 percent of service employers 
and manufacturers felt it was a combination of 
qualification and attitude.. 

. \ • 
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need it to find employees or it . had notliing to do wirh- 
their type o f . compan ies , 12 percent said tlie ES didn't 
have qualified people and. 2 percent iiad hiring barriers, 
e.g., unions. Eighty-six percent had never even 
considered using the employment service, again most (70 
percent) saying it was easy to find employees.* Fif- 
teen percent said they never considered the ES because 
they knew they would send over bad referrals. 

/ ' 
• Of the 10 percent who claimed to have 
considered ■ the ES but changed their mind during their 
job searches, almost ail said it was just* too easy- 
to find applicants (62 percentj- or that their present 
methods worked (50 percent) . Only 19 percent said they 
didn't know -enough about the ES to use it, and 15 
percent said they decided' they could not .get the kind of 
employee they wanted from the ES.** 

Despite their general satisfaction with the 
present recruitment activities, 33 percent, felt thei'e were 
some circumstances under which they might try the ES: 
if they couldn't find employees with current methods 
(51 percent), if a rapid business expansion Vequired. thepi 
to hire rapidly (5 percent), if the ES changed (12 
percent) and as a last resort (21 perceni:) - For the 
62 percent who said there were no circujns tance.s which 
v.'ould make them use the ES, 30 percent said there was 
just no need, 6 percent rited union barriers (35 percent 
for the major-market employers), 66 percent were just 
satisfied with the present methods, and 20 'percent 
(primarily minorrmarket employers) misunde^rs tood what 
the ES did.*** 



Taoie 2^55 
Table 2^56 



Table 2-57 



Considering the high percentage of negative 
responses^ and the qualifications placed on the "posi- 
tive" ones, the class of non-user's (45 percent of all 
employers) are likely to remain non-users except 
during ' periods when the labor market is so tight that they 
cannot find employees by any other means. These employers 
represent, however, only a small segment of the labor 
market orders available, 40 percent, since 9Q percent are 
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* When asked specifically about their present recruitment methods, 
95 percent said they were satisfied, and of these 80 percent said , 
nothing at all could be improved. 
** Multiple answers were permitted. ^ < 

*** Most of these employers just f elt thei ES was there to help UI 
recipients, to enforces EEOC requirements or to train people. / 
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2.1.10 jENERAL RELATIOriSHIP TO ES OFFICE 

natural iv ^i^^ use of. the employment service was, again, 
locaUni^%K^'^5"2^>^ correlated with knowledge of its 
the lev2i' 5^ "^^^""^^ ^^i'^^ visited, and 

level of contact by employer representatives. 

^'^'^^ Location and Appearance 

critical ^employers who used the ES during the 

There was Percent knew the location. 

or the Wmi"^^,'^^^?^'"^"''^ size (major/minor market), 

employer?^ rfir""' ^"'^f^P^l area except that few Table 2-58 

eSo^le^ V P"""^^) "ho were looking for service 

employees knew of the location. . ' 

who haH usId^t£rp?"^^^!-^''°">"S the location for employers 
the sani6 ^ ^i'"^^ °^h^^ ^^^"^ "as about 

signi^ficant For these . employers , there was a 

major^rJet pfn?n;"" ^''^ ""'^^ «^ percent of the 
J iwrket employers knowing the location. 

-only h\if employers who had never used' the ES, however, 

similaSjfor aV/^^r located. This percentage was 

than us^r^ ■ u ^^°^^^^» "as significantly lower Table 2-58 

m the same categories, as would be expected. 

ance mattefe rn^lt,^ ^° V^^''^ location or office appear^ 
of use Of ^^f employer did not depend on the- level, . 

months 'of i^75°^nc''^° ''^'■^ "?"s during the last six ' 
Of those whr^A-A Percent did not care about location, 
the company t ' "^"^^^ ""^^ located near 

about loca^'nn o'"""'^'"^^^ employers were more concerned 
(For maior-m^JC./ P"""^ desired a location near them. 

about the-\ocItion tJ:"'' P"^""' x 
view of an^d MO r'-'u This again reflects the different 

as discussVlarlxeJ classes of employers. 

■'*•'■ 
* The I45 percpnt 

30 percent Ir non-users represent only about 

on«r,<«„« ^ openings, because of the small number of 

openings per category of hire. 
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This situation was about the same for 
employers who had used the ES previou:5ly with over 90 
precent not concerned with location, and the majority 
who were just concerned that the ES should be near 
them. For those who had not used the ES, 97 percent 
were not concerned about the location. 

Concern about the appearance of the ES offices 
was similarly low. For both users during the CIP, and 
general users, bS to 90 percent did not care about the 
office appearance. Almost all employers ,. regardless of 
category, who expressed some concern felt that the • 
offices should be attractive to attract good applicants. 
But, this was, of course, a negligible percentage of 
the total. 



2.1.12 Degree of Contact with the Office 

Thirty-two percent of those who used the ES 
during the study period had, at some time, visited the 
ES office. For those who used it at some time in the 
past, the percentage was only slightly lower, 29 percent. 
As expected-, only 6 percent of non-users had enrer visited 
an office. ' 

Twelve percent of those who used the ES had ^ 
visited the office for personal reasons, 19 percent to 
place an order, 40 percent to 'file a UI claim, or to 
protest a UI claim by a former employee. For employers 
who ' had, used the ES previoiisly, only 34 percent had done 
so for personal reasons, and 27 percent to place an order. 

For employers who had not visited the ES, the 
great, majority in all categories felt there would be no 
reason to do so: 97 percent for users , 90 percent for 
previous users, and 98 percent for non-users. There was 
no dominant reasons cited for why the employer would visit 
the ES. ' ' ' 

Visits by ERRs were directly correlated with ' 
the currency of use. While 40 percent of those who had 
used the ES during the CIP were visited by an ERR, only 
28 percent of general users, and 6 percent of non-users 
had ever received an ERR visit. More major-market 
establishments (54 percent) were visited than minor- 
market establishments (35 percent). This is consistent 
with ES policy to concentrate ot\ major-markeC em>)loyers.* 



* Based on our office reviews. 
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2.1., 13 The Use of the Privatte Emplqymf^ nt^^j^xx ' 

The closest counterpart to. the state emplovment 
service is the private employment agency . Although the 
private agency is similar to the^ES in form, its use 
complements rather than parallel^ the use of the ES, UTiereas 
the bulk of the ES service was in areas other than profes- 
sional, technical, managerial, and clerical, nearly 80 Table 2-^9 
percent of all private agency service is provided to 
these areas, with over 50 percent in the clerical skills 
alone. . • 

By far the major reason for choosing the private 
agency is because of the screening it provides (44 percent) Table 2-59 
with ''previous good experience*' accounting for 20 percent, 
and ''speed'' for seven percent. (All other reasons accounted 
for 30 percent of the reasons for use .) 

Unlike the employment service, private agencies 
actively recruit employers by scanning the newspapers to 
see who is hiring, and .for what. The private agencies 
also send lists of persons available, and resumes, to 
some t^mployers, a service usually appreciated by employ- . 
er?, although a few percent of employers felt they were 
being hounded. 

The majority of recruitment involved more than 
one private agency.' Most employers, who used two or more , 
said they simply did so since "more is better." Some, em- 
ployers .ended up with several agencies because they .called 
in response to an ad or other noti fication of. ^hiring. Few 
employers said more than one private agency was used to • 
speed referrals. Conversely, when one agency was used, it 
was because of gobd experience (52* percent) or because it^ 
was the only one. known to the employer (23 percent) . Twenty 
three percent also ended up with a particular agency because 
it happened to call. ^ 

In the, majority of all . recruitment , the applicant Ta'ole 2-60 
paid the fee (61 percent) , with the employer paying only 
20 percent of the time. In the remaining cases the fee was 
shared or paid by some other means. 

Most employers {l1 percent) felt the private em- Table 2-6l 
ployment agency^ met their expectations . Neai:*ly 40 percent 
rated their experience. as excellent, compared with only 12^ 
percent who felt the private agency was of no value. About/ 
28 percent of the employers felt the private agency was just 
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better for the particular category of employee wanted and 
1;7 percent said they could generally rely on the private 
agency to provide good applicant's. 

The majority of employers who could compare Table 
their experience with private agencies to their exper- 
ience with the state employment service felt that the 
private agency was just better for the type of employee 
being recruited* Ten percent believed the private agency 
was more employer oriented, and five percent believed that 
since the applicant was paying, he or she would be more 
interested in working. On the other hand, three percent 
of the employers said the ES applicant was better since 
they knew how to get a j6b without paying' for it, and , 
five percent believed the ES was just better overall.* 
Twelve percent of the employers said the two methods 
were about the same, and six percent had no opinion at 
all- 



\ 



* Four percent said the ES was better because there was no fee. These 
were undoubtedly employers who had to pay themselves. 
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PART TWO 

SECTION TWO: JOB SEEKER EXPERIENCES 



Unlike the employer, whose involvement with the 
ES is distant, primarily tfxrQugh the referrals he receives, 
'the job seeker. comes in contact with the employment 
service office often and in person. The organization of 
this section roughly parallels the sequence which would be 
followed by the average applicant. 



2.2.1 



Intake 



to 



Table 2-66a 



The great majority of persons who used the employ- 
ment service first* came specifically to obtain a job. Only 
35 percent originally went because of unemployment insurance, 
food stamps, or othe'i reasons. This percentage varied little Table 2-62a 
by type of applicant. A slightly higher percentage of males, 
v/hites, older persons , and those with less than one year of 
high school went- because of UI, reflecting more than anything 
else their previous employment status. This percentage did 
not vary considerably by types of applicant, however, being 
no greater ^han 50 percent for any group: Males, 37 percent, 
white applicants, 38 percent, older workers ,* 49^ percent and ^ 
persons with less than one year of high school , 46 percent . 

Regardless of why they first came to the E3, 
almost all applicants said they expected a job, and 
overall, about two-thirds said they received the services 
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they • wanted , slightly higher for males , " whi tes , high 
school graduates and older workers. Ordinarily one would 
explain the high level of satisfaction with the service 
anxl the variation as determining the degree to which the 
expectation, for the job was fulfilled. However, only 15 
percent of all applicants received a job directly from the 
ES and some of the groups which were most sa-tisfied with 
the service (particularly older workers) were also groups 
'Which had tne least success. 



Whereas most persons felt they received the -ser- 
vice they wanted, few (about 25 percent) felt they 
received anything in addition, e.g., labor market 
information, interview instruction, etc. 

The median number of visits to an office was 
four with older persons and males making more visits than 
average. About 12 percent also visited more than one 
office, the majority of those who did feeling it would 
increase their chance for a job. Slightly over 30 percent 
of all applicants also had telephone contacts with the ES, 
usually: calls about a job (50 percent), to be called in 
for an interview (17 percent) or to be given a job referral 
(22 percent) . In only three percent of the cases was the 
call to follow-up on a referral or placement. 



Table 2-62a 
to 

Table 2-65a 



2. 2.2 Use of Job Information Service . ,x 

About 60 percent of all applicants made some use 
of a job information- section of the office. The only groups 
making little use were applicants over 50 (4i percent) and 
applicants with less than one year of high school (34 per- 
cent)- Part of the reason for this was that several offices 
restrij:ted the use of the section to those persons they felt 
could profit from it. Thir was certainly the case for Table 2-62a 

those without some .high school being excluded, but does not 
explain the low use by the older worker. to 

"w*^^ Of those who used the service, about two-thirds Table 2-66a 
had gone to an office at least once for no other reason than 
to check the list of available jobs, and 59 percent had 
tried to get a lisfcid job at least once. However, only , 
7 percent of those who^tried actually obtained a job in 
this way, representing about 2.8 percent of al 1 applicants 
and about 20 percent of all those who were placed by the ES. 

. There was considerable variation in whether \^ 
persons tried- to get a job or not and if they were success- 
ful. Sixty-two percent of all men tried to get a job 
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compared with 53 percent of all women, but twice the 

percentage yof women who did try were success £ul* (11 . 2 

percent to 4.8 percent). Only 50 percent of tho*se with 

less than one' year of high school tried (only 34 per- Table 2-62a 

cent had used the job bank in the first placed) and of 

these only 4 percent were successful (a combined place- 

ment rate of just over one-half of one percent). Nearly 

69 percent of those iwirh some high school or high school Table 2-66a 

graduates tried to get the listed jobs with 15 percent of 

those v:" h some high 5 hool and 5 percent of those with 

high school degrees being s.uccessful. A somewhat higher 

percentage of minorities than whites tried to get listed 

jobs, and a much higher percentage (10 to 6 percent) 

succeeded. 



2.2.3 Pre-Placement Services 

Theoretically, exposure to the employment service 
can be extensive and intense. Testing, counseling, 
coordination with existing training (primarily CETA) , 

job development, job interview and general work habits ^ 
orientation, labor market information, educational, 
assistance, are all potentially available. The degree 
to which they are/ used, however, depends very much on 
the orientation o^^the employment service office, and 
even more important, on the orientation of the. national 
policy. ' Within the last\four years, the employment ser- 
vice has swung away from its Human Resources Development 
concept which emphasized^employability development^ of the 
less able, to a role as a labor exchange, matching qualified 
worl^ers wdUi employers This redirection is evident in 
the reported statistics of services provided to applicalit^ , 
and (although to a lesser degree) from the interviews with 
applicants themselves. 

From the ESARS reports of the sampled office, c i c 

about 15 percent of ail applicants received any or all of see Figure i-. 
the following services: counseling^ tee ting and training. P^S« J-'iJ-. 
Considering that many of these were given in combination, , 
onl)^^about one person in 10 received services other than 
those directly related to placement.^ However , the respcn- 
'dents indicated a much. higher provision of such service 
than reported, for the same^ period, by ESARS. ***^ ^ 
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* There is no apparent reason why persons in this group were so 
successful. 

See the Manpower Report of the President, 197^ and 1975- 
*** They reported a much lower level of placements. ^ 
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One could reasonably susj)eot that of the 20^, 8pei 
cent of the study sample who claimed to have leceived 
counseling, many could have been confusing the advice from Table 2-62c 
an interviewer with a counseling session,^ . It is ^ • ^ 
difficult ro see what testing could have been confused with, ' \ 

but 14 percent of all persons interviewed claimed to have | 
been given tests. Eighteen percent said they were told 
about training or educational opportunities and 3 7 percent 
were given general job information-, 16 percent were .given 
instruction in handling the job interview 'and 7 percent 
were referred to another program of agency, - ' 

These responses, even allowing for the confusion 
between information given at a normal interview arid special 
services, suggest an ES program still somewh.at "softer" 
than that provided for in a pure labor exchange model. , 
And, it is most lilcely that the |)resence of such "lioii-re-fer- - 
ral" services produced the very favorable responses about 
the employment service^ even from those persons who were nOt 
placed the great mi^oT-ity of all appl icant's . • 

Ovx^ thing is clear about the provision of services 
under a "labor exchange" policy: they are tied directly to \ 
job potential. Inmost cases, the ^probability was much higiier 
of getting such a service if. one were in an "employable" ^ 
group than if one were noTt.*** Moreover, the provision of ' 
such services was strongly correlated with an ultimate 
placement . 

The applicant with a high school degree was .some- 
what more likely to re.ceive tests than the one without, but ' j 
over twice as likely (21.8 percent to 10.6 percent) to Table 
receive counseling as the person with less than ninth 
grade education. They were also more likely to receive, job 
information than those , with less . than a ninth grade educa- 
tion. By age group, there was a steady decline ^in all v Table. 2-b5b 

* The questionnaire tried to account for this by asking: ''Were 
any of your appointments with a special worker — sometimes called 
a counselor — you would have been referred to that person )3y ^ ■ . 

another worker." 

Estimates provided by ES mangers and staff about the perception* 
of persons they felt were counseled, tested, etc. conformed to 
those given by the applicants, not to those available in their own 
reports. 

Traditionally, a number of factors have been associated with 
the probability of obtaining a Job from a program: educational level, ^ 
age- (in the primary working years). * . \ . ' 

\ /*• . 
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services with increasing ag,e» Although some of this 
is explainable (the young would need education or train- 
ing far more often than the older worker), some is not. 
For example, persons in their primary working years 20 
tc'40 were nearly twice as likely to receive counseling, 
as those over 40, and over three times as likely to be 
referred to other programs or agencies, or to receive 
education or tj'aiuing information. ^ 

The most dramatic difference was between the/ 
placed and unplaced groups. Over twice the percent^-g^ 
of persons placed received tests than those not placed' 
and a higher percentage received counseling, general l 
job information and job interview instruction. These 
observed correlations do not necessarily imply that. \ 
they caused uhe outcome. They could have been applied' 
to help effect tlie putcome which was already partially { 
present. The fact that the " "developinental" services aif-e. 
strongly associated with the groups \yith usually good / 
employment potential supports this view . * 



Table 2-62c 
Table 2-6 3c 
Table 2-6Ua 



2.2.4 Job Desires^ Referral and Placement / 

The ultimate goal of all services Is to help 
an applicant obtain work, if possible through a direct 
ES placement. As mentioned earlier, most persons who 
came to th^* ES hoped to get a job, even those who / 
initially applied because they were receiving unemploy- 
ment* insurance benefits or were food stamp work / 
registrants. Most persons in all categories (nearly 80 
percent) had a specific line of work in mind when they 
came to the employment service, and most of theV^ (90 
percent) had previous experience in the field; /The 
great majority [94 percent) said 'the ES. understyood what 
they wanted. However, 32 percent said the ES suggested 
a different line of work, primarily because of/ the bad 
labor market. / 

/■ 

There wks little variation by applicant 
characteristic. /Slightly more applicants from 30 to 50 
had a specific job in mind and experience in the fields 



Table 2-62d 
& 

Table 2-6 3d 
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• This would be consistent i-rith current ES procedures 
which are highly placemen'b oriented, and undoubtedly 
the most effective use "of resources if Judged in the 
light of placement outcomes. Thi>fi^ould not, however^ 
be perhaps the best use if judged against the need of 
the populatio^i of applicants. ^ . • 
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than other groups, as had whites. A higher percentage 
of women had a specific job in mind than males, but. 
fewer had experience in the desired field.' There was 
no particular pattern by education. However, there was 
considerable variation by, group. The ES staff suggested 
a new job area for 44 percent of all high school 
graduates compared with 17 percent of those with less than 
one year of high school; they suggested a new area for 
nearly 50 percent of those under 20 but on-y ?0 percent 
for those over SO.* They also suggested different job 
areas for 37 percent of minority applicants hut only 30 
percent of white appl icants , and for 36 percent of all 
males but only 26 percent of all females. Only part of 
these variations can be explained by associations with 
occupational areas since the only groups for which new 
work was suggested more often than average were 
processing (54 percent) and miscellaneous (46 percent). 
And, the only one substantially below average was 
machine trades (16 percent) . 

The referral sequence is revealing in that 
it shows strong associations with demographic groups and 
a potentially significant, wejakness with the present 
process, one which 'if eliminated co.uld greatly increase 
the placement potential of ES offices, 

/ Getting a job referral at all was correlated 
with most demographics . Those who completed 12 or more 
years of school had over three times the chance of getting 
a referral than those persons with less than a ninth 
grade* education (49 percent to 15 percent). Nearly 
half the persons under 30 received a referral 
compared with 36 percent of those over 30, and males had. 
a somewhat better chance of getting a referral than 
females (47 to 41 percent) . Of applicants receiving 
referrals, those in the groups which had received the 
fewest^ referrals were most satisfied with what they^ did 
receive. Persons over forty were more satisfied with 
the referrals than those under forty (75 percent to 
65 percent), and women were more satisfied, than men 
(73 percent to 64 percent). 



Table 2-6Ub 
Table 2-.65b 
Table 2-63ci 

Table 2-66a 



Table 2-6Ub 

Table 2-6 3c 
Table 2-626 



' Only 36 percent of the reason for those under 20 

vas the labor market condition compared vith 91 percent 

for. those over 50. 

** There was, however, no difference "by race. 
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Thi's could m^an that the ES provided more 
suitable referrals to these . groups , or more likely, it 
means that their expectations were lower, and any 
referral was viewed more favorably than by the more 
"employable" groups. For example, for all of those 
persons with. less than a ninth grade education, 100 per- 
cent kept their appointment with the employer, compared 
with fewer than 70 percent of those with at least soirte 
high school. A somewhat higher percentage of women 
than mfen., and minorities than whites also kept their 
appointments, although there was no particular / 
difference ly age. . / 



Table 2-6Ut> 



Table 
& 

Table 



2-626 
2-63e 



There 



were also major variations by occupa- 
tion. Almost all applicants in the prof ess ional , 

technical and managerial cluster received referrals ..^J. 

(even though the ES employers did not often li^jt^i-n — " 
these areas), compared with only 27 percent in bench work, 
and 33 percent in processing. Fewer persuns in the 
professional and bench work occupations kept their 
appointments (about 67 percent) than average, and more 
persons than average in service (84 percent) processing 
(88 percent) and miscellaneous occupations (85 percent)'. 



Of 

cent obtained 
for those in 
clusters, and 
49 percent in 
43 percent in 
percentage of 
32 percent); 



those keeping their appointment, 35 per- 

a job. This ranged from only 22 percent 
the professional, technical and managerial 
24 percent in the processing clusters, to 
service, 47 percent in machine trades and 
bench work occupations. '^A slightly higher 
females obtained a job than males (40 to 
again there was no difference by race. 



The young were much mare successful than the 
older groups (41 percent under 20 to 14 percent over 
50), as were- -surprisingly-'persons with less than 
a high School degree. Fifty percent of those with 
0-8 years and 50 percent of those with some high school 
obtained the job compared with 32 percent of those with 
high school degrees or better": Overall, the placement 
rate for the groups were as would be expected: 12.1 
percent for highschool graduates i . 13 . 2 percent for those 
with some high school; and only 7.4 percent for those 
with less than some high school. The^rates for otheif 
groups are shown in Figure 2-3. z 



"^able 2-66b 



Table 2-65c 
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PERCENT 
PLACED ' 




PERCENT 
PLACED 


Sex 




nac e / cTunn i c 




Male ^ 


11.6 


White 


11-7 


Female 


12.9 


Minority 


13.0 






(including 








Spanish 








surname ) 




Age 




Occupation 




20 or less 


15.6 


Professional 


15.1 . 


- 21-30 


8.8 






31 - ho 


9.1 


& Sales 




hi - 50 


U.8 


Service 


Ik . 6 ■ 


over 50 


3.8 


Processing 


6J4 






Machine Trade 


13.9 


Education 




Bench Work 


7.7 


0^-8 ' 




Stinictural 


9.9 


9.-11 


13.1 


Work 




12 or over 


12.2 


Miscellaneous 


12.8 




\ 


Overall 


12.2 


Figure 2- 3: Overall Placement Rates 
from Referral 



The analysis of the referral to placement cycle 
shows that the results of the ES placement rate are 
affected as^much if not more by problems in the process 
than by employer rejection.* Although it may not be 
possible to increase the percentage of p&rsons given 
referrals without a better economy, that only 70 percent 
of the unplaced group kept their appointments suggests 
an area which could easily be improved. Moreover, 
of those keeping "their appointments, but not hired, 
an additional 25 percent arrived after the job was filled. 
This m.eans that nearly 48 percent of all persons given 
referrals but not placed did not get jobs because o£ eithe 



* Employers claimed to have hired about one out of four referrals, 
but one out of ; three persons who did show up claim to have obtained 
a Job. This difference is proba.bly due to faulty perception of 
employers. , '\ 
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failure to keep interviews or because the job had been 
filled by the time they arrived. Thus, 20 percent of 
all applicants who did not obtain jobs, did not obtain 
them. for these reasons alone,^ And, even without 
increasing listings, or a better economy, the potential 
exists to improve office placement rates. 



2.2.5 



Quality or- Jobs and Retention 



The jobs 
employers listing w 
persons actually p 
with those generall 
in Figure 2-4, the 
were very similar t 
obtaining work duri 
salaries of persons 
better for males an 
and median wage obta 



obtained by all applicants with 
ith the ES, and those obtained by 
laced by the ES, compared favorably 
y obtained in the community. As shown 
salaries obtained by males and females 
o those obtained by all job seekers 
ng the study period. In fact, the 

placed by the employment service were 
d females, both in terms of the average 
ined. 
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Male 
Median Mean 


Female 
Median Ilean 


N 


All new hires 


$3.^6 


$1|.01 


$2.55 


$2-83 


582 


All bired by ES 
listing establish- 
ments / 


$3.33 


$3.90 


$2.6l 


$2.91 


3kO 


All placed on Job 
by employment 
service 


$3.TU 


$U.12 


$2.81 


$2.96 


120 



Figure 2-4 : Hourly Wages Obtained by all Persons, 
by Persons Obtaining Work at ES listing 
Establishments, and by all Persons Placed 
..by the ^Enployment Service^* 

. 1 . _-j _ _ _ - 



* Thirty-eight percent of the unplaced group had received referrals 
of which 30 percent didn't keep interviews, 'and 25 percent of thosei 
who did arrived too late. The intersection of the two probabilities 
results in approximately 20 percent of all unplaced applicants not 
obtaining Jobs for. these two reasons. 

Averages and medians were computed from clasn marks and class intervals 
by means of standard procedures. Although a wage class is from $3.00 to 
$3.50, a median of $3-^6 can be derived by a weighted estimate of vhere the 
mid-point would have fallen. - *^ 
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The fact that the wages obtained by the placed 
applicants are better than those obtained by all job 
finders, or than those obtained by all persons securing 
jobs with ES listing employers does not , however , iriean that 
the employment service does a better job of matching 
people to jobs. It can also mean that the ES placed the 
"better" applicant, which statistics tend to bear out. 
Moreover, ^'here is some evidence to suggest that the ES 
placement is not as well matched to the job as are those 
persons who find einployment by other means. 

As shown in Figure 2-5, the percentage of per- 
sons placed by the ES but no longer at *the job and looking 
for work was considerably higher than for the general 
population who found work during the same period (40 
percent to 12 percent). First, the difference was not 
due to differences in the sexual compos it ion of the group • . 

of^ES applicants and general job finders, since the results 
are about the same for both males and females and other 
.characteristics were very similar. Second,* it could not 
be due to characteristics of the establishments themselves 
since persons finding jobs at ES listing employers tended to 
have. the same retention characteristics as the population 

in general. 

/ 

2.1,^ ES Variation and Placement from Referral* 

■ f 

Certain ES office characteristics were associated 
with variation in placement rates. Except in a few cases, 
however, such associations must be used cautiously , since. 
the natural tendency to ascribe cause to the variation could*" 
well be wron^. The variation could ..just as easily have been 
''caused*' by the j ob market and the applicant population. 

The finding most consistent with other observa- 
tions about ES use is that small offices did appreciably 
better than larg^ ones (13.4 percent placement rate to ^• 
9.8 percent). Offices which handled few applicants placed Table 2-67 
12.2 percent of them compared with offices handling * large 
numbers (10.4 percent). These differences, particularly 
the shift by office size, are related to the obser.vation 
made earlier that whereas the large office gets a .bigger 



^ This discussion does not Include consideration of the 
three percent of all applicants who found Jobs ffom the 
.Job bank, only the 11.5 percent finding them from 

r6f srrc^ s . - - 
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^All Job Finders 
-& ES Placements 


MALE 
ES 

General Placed 


FEMALE 
ES 

General Placed 


OVERALL 
ES 

General Placed 


Still employed 
sample company- 


5U.I 37.6 


75.8 U0.8 


65.3 Uo.o 


New Job 


21.3 18.8 


12.0 13.3 


17.6 15.5 


Looking for work 


1U.3 39.0 


8.1 . U0.5 


■ 11.9 39.6 


Other: retired, 
hospitalized, etc . 


7.9 ^.6 


U.'2 5.** 


5-2 ' U.9 


Employers who 
found work at 
ES-listing 
Establishments 


MALE . . 


FEI<IALE 


OVERALL 


- Still employed 
sample 


63.7, 


79.3.. 


68.8 , 


New Job 


21.0 


- 8.7 


16.6 


Looking for work 
and other 


15.3 


12.0 


1U.6 


Figure 2-5: Retention for ES Placed Applicants, • 
Persors Finding Work with ES Listing Establishments ,v 
^and all Persons Finding Work . 
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percentage of ail job finders, a higher percentage of; /■ 
those who obtain jobs at RS listing es tab 1 j shments 
come frqm small offices. Because of the conformity of 
these observat ions , there is a s t rong temptat i6h to ' 
interpret the data as meaning that the small office is 
more effective in placing applicants,. Furthermore,' the 
small offices were not associated with any particular 
city characteristic: They were scattered across the 
country, and were riot correlated with any explanatory 
city variables, e.g., unemplpyment rate\ percentage 
manufacturing.* 

Other variations either did' not correspond to / 
changes in the placement rate or are not readily explained. 
Of the former , '^percentage of minority applicants, and 
how. persons are assigned to interviewers were not 
correlated at all with "outcome.'' Ext ra . interviewer 
.effort did show, encouragingly, at least a positive, 
though not significant, correlation with placements, 
while having a restricted job information service- was als- 
correlated' with a higher placement /level (13 percent to 
1.0 percent), though again little should be made, o'f the 
difference except to suggest it as a possible area for 
more study. 

2-2 a7 Appraisal of the Employment Service 

About 24 percent of all applicants . had a 
generally positive opinion about the physical setting Table 2-6< 

of the office, compared with nine percent who had 

generally negative opinions. However 2 7 - percent com,-: / 
plained about waiting and' the long lines. 

Concerning their experience, nearly two- 
tliirds of all applicants said the ES was either use- 
ful or very useful (81 pex-cent of placed applicants). Table 2-6' 
There was some variation by sex, but placement or 

referral seemed to dominate, .as would be expected, the Table 2-7' 

appraisals of the office. In general, all female 
applicants held more positive views than male appli- 
cants (70 percent to 59 percent) as did those who were ' ' 
placed (94 percent to 62 .percent) . Whites also had a 
much more favorable view of the ES than minorities, 
64 percent to 30 percent. This difference was still 



^ Also consistent with' this finding was the increased placement 
rate for offices with satellite offices located for thfe convenience 
of Job seekers (13.3 percent for offices with * satelli"^£:? to 10,6. 
percent for those without). \ i ^ 

At this time, the Office of Research and Development is conducting a 
.study of the Job Information Service , and , perhaps , this question will be 
answered . ^ • ' 
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present . among p;iacements , 86 percent to 50 percent.* 
There was" little difference by education, with high 
school graduates rating the ES as very useful or useful 
64 percent of the time compared with 54 percent for those 
with less than a ninth grade education, even though high 
school graduates were placed far more often. By contrast, 
those over 50 rated the ES as useful or very useful 75 
percent of the time compared with 63 percent for those 
under 20, even though the latter group was placed twice 
as often . 



2.2.8 . Previous E$ Experience 

The average - per son using the employment ser- 
vice during the study period has used it just under two 
times before. Forty-three percent of this group, however, 
had never used the employment service at all . ) The . ' 

placed applicant was also the more frequent user, 
averaging 2.6 previous uses, including about one-third of 
placed applicants who were new users, , Tables 2-68 

to 

Of those who were previous users, 2'2 percent ^ 2-70 
claimed to have obtained a job. As proof that nothing 
succeeds like success, 47 percent of nil persons who 
were placed by the ES during the study period claimed to 
have previously had a j ob (58' percent for female 
applicants) - Most persons felt their prior service was 
about the same as their recent service. Of those who felt \ 
it was different , 25 percent ^felt their prior service was 
better than their recent service compared with only 11 Table 2-71 • 

percent who held the opposite view. For placed appii- ^ 
cants, for some reason, 22 percent felt their prior ser- Table 2-72 
vice was better compared with only 5 percent who felt 'it 
was worse. Usually they sited personal service. 



2.2/9 Suggestions for Improvement , of E S. 

Approximately 75 percent of all applicants had 
suggestions for improving the ES. These did not cluster Table 2-71 
into any clear group. Nine percent wanted more jobs, 
seven percent wanted better job?, 13 percent felt more 



& 

Tabl§ 2-72. 



* The 'ES had a slightly higher success .rate./ however, 
with members of minority groups. 
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Staff were needed, 8 percent felt more job information 
would help, six percent wanted better job mat-hing. 
There were few differences by category, but a significant 
number of placed applicants (20 percent) felt the ES should 
have better jobs. 



2-2.10 Influence of Office Variations on Appraisal 

Office variation did not greatly influence the 
perception of applicants' ES experience. Even charac- 
^^^?stics which were strongly tied to placement (e.g., 
office size) were not related to appraisal. 

/ 

^ The regression which was. used to determine the 

relative contribution of different factors* to appraisal 
found the two office variables tested (office size 
and presence of satellite offices) to be insignificant. 
In fact, even among demographic variables only those' 
related to age were strongly correlated Being under 35 
decreased the likelihood of a good service rating. Among 
office experiences, if the person went to get a job, the 
chance was for a slightly lower rating, and if the person 
got a referral, for a strongly higher rating. 



Table 2-1 



I 



2.2.11 The Previous User 



About 45 percent of all previous users used the 
ES within the las't three years. As was true of the current 
user, n>or,t (68 percent) said the main reason for going was Table 2-7 
to get a job as opposed to unemployment benefits, food 
stamps or other reasons.** About the same percentage felt 
they obtained the desired help. 



A higher percentage recalled having been given 
services' 22 percent saying they received tests, 29 per 
cejit counseling, and 44 percent job information. 



Table 2-7 



* The regression proved to be "of little value, explaining o..ly 3% 
of all variation. 

** Questions about previous use vere administered only to those 
using the E6 within the last three years. 
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As was true for current users , .most. (64 percent) 
had a specific job in mind and previous experience that 
field (91 percent). Thirty percent also said that the ES Table . T'iC 
siggesieS other work areas- -in 64 percent of these cases 
because of the bad labor market. 

About the same percentage also were given Job 
feiejiralr (55 percent) but a much higher percentage, claimed 
tohaWe received a job from the referral (61 . percent) . 
Thea/ percents, particularly the composite ^^^^ P^f^"" 
me^ 3i percent, ^ could be higher not because the ES was 
bitter, But because the respondent had combined several 
different searches in his mind.* 

2.2.12 The Non-U- 

Oven 70 percent of all peruons who did not use 
the employment service (48 percent of all job fenders) Jad 

heard Sf/the. employment service, J'}V-'"hr^ ?Se ^reat ^^^'^ 
knew it was there to help people find jobs. The great 
majority had not bothered to use the employment service 
simply because they didn't feel they needed it, or it was 
lasy to get a job on their own. Only 13 percent of the 
reasons for non-use were classified as being because of 
misinformation, or bad image. 



"» This would not seem to apply, however, to the percentage 
keeping the Job interview, ^-nd it may be possible that the 
referral process worked Jbfttjtef a few. years ago than it 

works now. -t n ' 

1 / 4 . 
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PART TWO - / •. 

SECTiON THREE; ATTITUDES OF IJ^ERS 
AND M-USERS ABOUT THE EflPLOYMEI-fT SER VICE 

In order to obtain s,on\e standard attitudinal 
measures among users and non-users, a series of 15 
statements' (some positive and some negative) ivere'read to 
each respondent. Each was ask'fed to indicate if he or she 
felt the statement was true or false.* The results were 
encouraging, and even surprising. In general, all users hdld 
fairly positive views: of the service, regardless of whether 
they received' a job from the employment service. Even 
non-users were favorable in their assessments. 

2.3,1 The Employment Service Use r 

About two-thirds or more of all respondents , Table 
stated that they felt the following stateinents were true:^ 

Considering the job market j the employment 
service does about as loetl as can be 
e3(;pected* ■ ^ * 



* They were also -permitted a don't knov answer, but 
these were seldom used. 
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The employment service provides use- 
ful information even when it can't 
provide specific jobs . 

The '-employment service workers are 
courteous to their clien^ts . 

The employment service is a good 
place for some people to find work. 

About two-thirds or more also felt the following 
negative statements about the employment service were 
false: 

The workers at the employment service 
dre not vef»y interested in your job 
needs/. , 

The ! employment service workers are too 
busy to take care of you properly. 

The employment service is in a . 
neighborhocd where you would rather 
not go* 

The employment service isn't open any 
hours when I can get there. 

It's hard to get to the employment 
service office because public 
transportation isn't convenient. 

Thus, out of 15 statements which reflect on , 
perceptions of the employment service, nine produced ^ 
clearly favorable responses. Five of the remaining six, 
which were not ansWered*^ as favorably by a clear majority 
of Respondents had to do with the ability of the 
■employment service to find jobs: 

The staff at the employment service^ 
are good at getting people jobs. 

The employment servi<^^ ^ good 
place for people like you to find 
work* 

The main reason the employment , ser- 
vice can't help you is that employers 
don't list good Jobs with them. 
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The employment service is mostly 
for people who have been la%d 'off. 

Your chance- c I getting a job is 
better if an employer knows the 
employment service sent you. 



\ . 
'\". 



For all of these, about the' same number \ 
answered negatively as ansvi-ired positively. For example, 
only'4'4 percent felt the employment service staff were V, 
good at getting people jobs and only 46 percent said it\, 
was a good place ^or people like themselves to find \\ 
work even though nearly 80 percent had felt the ES^did V., 
about as well as could expected- considering the job \. . 
market, and 93 percent had felt the ES was a good plate V 
for some people to find work. j \ 

The remaining statement, "When you go to the V 
employment service they keep ycu waiting too long," V 
was answered affirmatively by 46 percent of the respondents .\. 
This contrasts sharply with the 15 percent who said the V 
office was in a bad neighborhood, the 13 percent who \ 
felt the hours were inconvenient, a>^d the 16 percent who 
felt the offic,e was difficult to get to. Clearly, the 
onlyprrblem with location or procedures in the medium- y 
sized cities seems to be with the length of the lines. y 



As would be expected, there were significant \\ 
differences expressed by .whether a person received a j ob ■ \. 
or not and by the sex, minority status and occupation ^ 
of ^he respos dent. However, not all of these shifts were ^ V, 
in the expected direction. For example , -male respondents Table\:,2 
who received jobs from the employment service gave more y;.^ 
favorable responses to the following statements than • 
their unplaced counterparts: ^ \\ 



The staff- at the employment service 
art: good at getting people jobs. 

The employment service is a good place 
for people like you io find work. 

! 

Your chance of getting a job is better 
if an employer knows tAe employment 
service . sent you. 



Ill 
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However, men who were placed generally 
gave fewer favorable responses to t\\Q following: 

Considering the job mdvkety the 
employment service does abo.ut as 
well as can. be expected . 

The employment service p'rovides 
useful ..information even when it 
can't provide specific jobs. 

The workers at the employment ser- 
vice are not very interested in your 
job needs. ^ 

The employment service workers are 
. to.o busy to take care, of you 
• properly 

. The main reason the employment 
' service can't help you is that - 
employers don't list good jobs with 
them. . 

The pattern for women was qiiite different. 
Invariably, women placed by the employment service gave 
more favorable responses to all categories than their 
unplaced counterparts. The only possible exception was 
that 54 percent of placed women, compared with 47 per- 
cent of unplaced, felt, "The main reason the employment 
service can't help you is that employers don't list good 
jobs with them. " 

la general, the opinions hold by minorities 
served by the employment^ service were about the same as 
for their white counterparts. About -the only difference, ^^^.^^ ^^^^ 
and this was minor, was the tendency for unplaced ' 
members of minorities to be sdmewhat more negative than 
their white counterparts, and for placed members to be, \ 
somewhat more positive. These 'differences were hardly 
of significance, however, and were not consistent over 
ail attitudinal questions . ; 

The differences by occupation /are similarly 
marginal,- with but a few exceptions- Professional, teca- -Laoxe <^^\j 
nical, and managerial applicants tended to be more negat ive in 
their appraisal than a^plici^l^ in other occupations , 
particularly in their asse^^sments of whether the 
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einploynient service wa.^ good at finding people jobs-. 
P.ersons in rlio clusters associated with inanu f ac t ur i ng 
(processing, macliine tr^d-es, and bench work) tended 
to be somewhat more -favorable than average. Again, 
these differenees were marginal, and would certainly 
not warrant any shifts in*service policy. In fact, 
one could say.from the tables that about all persons, 
regardless of their occupation, with the possible 
exception of professional and technical areas, deceived 
service which they felt was adequate or good. 



2.3.2 The Non-User 

As covered in the preceding sect ion, non -users Table 
kn-ew of, the employment service, but simply didn't use it 
because they were satisfied with other methods. This-i's Table 
also reflected in their responses to a battery o£ 
attitudinal questions. \ ^ 

Most persons (55 percent for males and 65 
'percent for females) felt the ES would be a good place- 
t^^r people like themselves to go to find work, even though 
th^ey did not, in practice, use it-. 'Fewer non-u,sers» in 
■fa6t, felt that employers didn'ti. list good jobs 'with the 
employment service. than did those actually using the ser- 
vice. For other attitudinal statements which were 
comparable to those ask.ed of users, the answers tended 
to be about as favorable or unfavorable as* users. For , 
example, few non-users feU ES offices were in bad 
neighborhoods, or believed^ it would be difficult getting 
to them. However , nearly*! 40 percent felt they would 
have to wait too long if they did go there. These 
percentages closely paral lei those given hty users'. 

The responses by non-users were examined 
to see i f they di f fered by whether the respondent was 
ultimately hired by an employer who .had listed the 
-opening with the employment service. Interestingly, ' 
person^ hired by firms which had listed the opening with • 
the employment seV<v^ice gave more negative responses 'to 
the fol lowing statements : 

The employment service is a good place 
\ for peop~lre like you to'- find work, 

^ These non-users represent, there fore , the two " 

out of three p e r son s/ h i r e d from *'other sourceb** by . 

employers listinf' openinj^£;s wit.h the ES . . . , 

■ ■ . / ■ ' ' ■ ■ \ • • 
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The main reason the enplojncKz 
eerviae can't ht Ip you is thaz 
emploijex^s don^t list good cots jlzh 
them. 

In other words, persons who ended up in jobs 
actually listed with the employment service felt there 
was less chance that the type of job they wanted would be 
there than did persons obtaining employment in general. 
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PART TWO 

SECTION FOUR: EfiPLOYER AND JQE SEEKER COMMENTS 

The preceding-S-ec-t ions of the report -have - ' 
presented the facts and figures about the use of the 
employment service by employers and job se.ekers. These 
-ections have not presented; however, the flavor of 
actual comments made by employers and job seekers which 
were compressed into the dry codes necessary for machine 
compilation. This final section of the report presents 
a brief, decidedly unscientific overview of positive 
and negative comments culled from the interview schedules. 
^(o actenpt ka3 bee?i ^^.ade to select camments at random^ 
. . r- to ahi'ose, th..:se most representative of large groups/, 
o uSr^r's. Rather^ coriments have be'en s e-l-a^2J:^.ji-^trec~d u s e 
they aonveij sone feeling about the employment service 
which has heen^ lost in the translation from interview to 
statistical analysis. 

Of che comments, those by employers are most 
interesting bec:ause of the nature of the interview 
situation: an informal conversational interview conducted 
on the employer's premises. The comments of job seekers 
are, because of the na^ture of the telephone interview 
technique., less revealing and much less interesting. T-h^ / 
reader should also bear in mind that-the negative comments- 
te.'.d to be -represented more than the positive ones because 
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they aonveif prs-:.- ' .^^-s i:i-h zhe sco'l^e -^r^-e-'ved 
sj^ekers and^ errp : o , - . As would be expected, most persons 
holding positive views restricted them to a few brief 
comments, such as: -the employment service is very useful 
to me, oh, I've had no problems, - and the like. When 
someone was dissatisfied, however, he or she would often 
tend to describe in some detail why. 

2.^.1 Employer Comments 

; Employers were concerned, more than anything else, 

with the applicants they received from the employment service 
More often than not, they complained about the moro general 
-worker traits, such as willingness to work, than a lack of 
specific job skills , 

Refevruls did not have job skills, priori 
experience or proper attitude , 

Most are not qualified, appearance is 
terrible; just warm bodies, some may not 
even be warm. ^ 

Language screening was sometimes lacking 
altogether . 

People out of Work too long, won't even 
send people. 

They had nothing to offer me; you've got 
to have something to start with, 

V Referrals from ES weren't nearly as 

qualified from other sources. 

Applicants y^eren ' t ready to work the 
abnormal /icurs the position required. 

Don't want to work - have to look for 
UI - women tell her they only look for 
work ^between welfare checks. 

- Refei^rals were not adequate because 

they expected that the lees menial job 

to be not enough for them 'i wanted 
something better. - ' 
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bejjiui;^/ of a lack df cjrnuKi jatic >:a 
a-fid iyiflexibic Job ovder proceduvcc. 

i 

No problem^ it's just that they 
weren't quite as good as the person 
hired 3 sorne didn't she 'J up. 

Other candidates were more qualified 
and seemed more interested^ the ES 
referrals 'were J ust the' opposite . ' 

Guys don't want to worky when weather 
is good they leave^ when bad they 
don ' t snow up . 

^ When the area supevvi -^r gave the 
ES applicant a practical test ^ the 
applicant did a sloppy job showing 
that he did not have the proper 
skill or e xp erience , 

Most did not want to work. They 
usually show up drunk or in a 
condition or appearance that would 
remove them from consideration as an 
employee . 

The [appearances of -some were t errible 
and^ould not be used* Others had 
not ob tai^i ?d the job skills or 
experience stated on their job history 
Some were not able to read or write, 
as well as follow very simple direc- 
tions . 

Ufiaccep table referrals "don't want 
to work . They don' t look right - 
their hair is all a mess, etc. 

Seme were drifters ha^^ing had 
several jobs in a few months; 
transportation was a problem i.^i^th 
a referral; not having a babys tter' 
to take care of the children was a 
problem of a si^igle mother-* wlio applied 
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Sometines ycu jet^the ^^eliKa the-f 
hope you don't hire t'lemy^'^ 

They are more the deadheat type 
wh 0 don 't want to work. 

Ev.-n in their general appraisal of 'the .erv-frp 

applicants. Leveral lauded the employment service for 
doing so much with so little. service tor 

Feels that the State Employment 
Sevvice "is ths crummiest outfit 
and the most ridiculous" that he' 
has ever used to seek employees 
through. He clarified this 'to 
say that he was talking about the 

— Area Office and that 

when he worked in 

he received better service / from 
that area office. 

Quite good. Liked the recorded 
list of job openings which aan be 
obta%ned by dialing a certain ES 
number; did this when first was 
looking for a job herself. 

They (ES staff) are eager to send 
people out to try to get them off 
of UI. It's not their fault (ES 
staff); it's who they work with. 
They do a good job^ considering. 

I wish they'd keep us on file* 
and call us every once in a^while. 
They should keep employers in a 
list^ or a card and call them. 

Since installment of the job bank 
feels lack of personal touch, lack 
•jf familiarity with the needs of 
the trades and with technical 
job descriptions on the..part of 
the order taker at the job bank. 
Before, called a ES person handling 
jobs in his field, now at. 'one 
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r-J-'^uir-smnts and th^ r-j fove r2j pajs 
O'ri '^rong in fovnat ioyi ^ 

Peop I ^ -ijjrio use the ES a no t ve -"y 
rnoti vate.'. . Would rath<^v hive a 
retired person the next tine. ES 
applicants don^t have the right 
kind of motivation . They want the 
money but don^t want \.o work. Work 
ethic of ES applicants is not good* 

Many applicants using the emp loy - 
ment service are afraid to get 
hired* Many have learned not to 
get hilled. You get the ^bottom of 
the barrel, • ES applicants are 
often laid off and /Want to go back 
to their old job as soon as work 
is available. It's too expensive 
to train these people to stay a 
short period of time. 

Poor to awful* Staff have to get 
people off the roll so they send 
them out, Also^ people lie to staff. 

The service is good^ cheap and 
better than hiring someone off the 
street. Feels that ES applicants 
are becoming more qualified as a 
result of the greater number of 
people being out of work. 

Recently, better referrals overall 
through the newspaper. Believes" ES 
is still a good supplier, that he 
could fill his needs with ES 
re ferra Is , 

l^ev'ar really th'nks about them 
because they don't seem to be 
concerned with his business, ES 
used to take a greater interest 
in referrals and follow-up 
until two years ago. The quality 
of the service has deteriorated. 
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(One of the largest employers in sample) 
feels thu. c E3 is good fo'z* she --tern 
low skill J ob opc 'iings , ES can than 
rurnish c. relativfi ■ y large number in a 
short ttme . He thinks ES o no 14. I' d D Q 
very useful to his company ^ but some- 
how isn't because of the quality of 
the referrals ^ their lack of skill and 
motivation , 

Thinks ES service is acceptable. Has 
not had bad experience . Thinks they 
are efficient^ but l ited by number 
of people they must o^^rve. 

Get lower kind of people so naturally 
have problems "these people don' t want 
to work" he believes that walk-ins are 
really looking for work and prefers to 
hire them, while people whp are around 
the ES office just want a hand-out* 

As UI is going up, applicants only 
want short term work, ES not able to 
send out as many quality referrals a^ 
used to » Also, people referred 
through ES^ have worse work back- 
grounds than people seen through other 
sources . 

Feels they probably have more 
unskilled individuals than jobs; also 
feels they were handling the job the 

best possible a)ay ^ / 

t 

"If a guy (worker) has skills, he 
wouldn't have to even stop at ES.^' 
They (the ES) deal with people 
with difficulties getting and 
holding a job. 

ES serves a valuable function to 
industrial ^employers for job openings 
in unskilled and semi-skilled job 
openings* It^s a good labor 
exchange and provides a good service. 
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exc ri-j^r.-^c ^ buz fal I ' dou?>i iyi 
servijr'- occupations. 

Tke'j nu best ^^uPce for 
r^^ jev,i'al - they usually, send me 
so many app I icar.t s I 'have no 
trouble fiyic^ing good employees , 

I:'s a lousy ox^ gani zat i oyi . 

The E3 is not enthusiastic enough 
in placing applicants - just secerns 
to go through the motions (con-- 
sideri.ig nature of labor supply 
for hotel industry)^ hut with the 
^ degree of organization it has^ 
employ ers should have confidence 
in the . ES , 

Overall performance would have to 
he described as poor. Too many of 
the individuals who apply at t^ie 
local ES are against wovk'^ng, ack 
educatio):, job skills arid do not 
have a '^balanced pi^ ure'* of 
previous ]wovk (experience . Those 
wanting to worl< have the feeling 
that they can do any thing and the 
ES allows this at ■ ' tude to exist 
without aounrel: he potential 

work applicani . 

Believes ES has more qua I ified 
applicants than euer before. Sent 
J..yb openings for^ referrals . 

ES can not produce individuals 
who are qualified dimply because . 
there is an insufficient labor 
for^e in th'e ar'ea it. the cate- 
gories which the employer has job 
openings . 

« 

Impre 6 sed with their attempt to 
locate quali fied applicants y but 
questions their ability to produce. 
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Would give ES a 'jool vatifig. 
Feels that- they treat you as if 
they want your patronage. I've 
been impressed with how .good a 
job they want to do. Expected 
ES to send goody capable people 
and feels ES was successful in 
fi lling reaues t . Needs are for 
some skilled or unskilled woi'kers 
and feels the ES fills these, 
categories well . 

They dcn't seem like they're 
concerned enough^ they 're not 
very earnest. Feels some 
interviewers screen well, others 
don 't. Thinke that the .quality 
of the int rvicwer might correlate 
with the quality of the referrals 
sent. 

ES is an advocate for minorities ^ 
over (Qualified people - not sensi-- 
tive to his own special requirements , 
"a secretary is like a wife.'' 

, • • ' ■ SI 

Feels the employment scene h^e 
allowed the ES to provide better 
applicants as it now has u larger 
pool -^0 draw upon . 

The ES is wholly inadequate to 

meet the needs of Board of Education. 

It's a good service, good folloW'-up- 
- , .The f..^r-ployer can expect to' get 

what he wan,ts, eventuall ^ if he is 
' \ ' willing to spend some time screening . 

I imc;i£{ne people over there (the ES) 
do ^their.best to find jobs for people 
The drawback is that many people ioho 
' ' use ES are collecting UI and perhaps 
don^t want to work. ES handles this 
problem well, conside"ring they still 
• have good c.apdble, referrals . 
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sat'isjiej. Feels he I'ejeives 
verj good ser-vice, 

ES does the 'best they oan^ but 
as Ion J zs the government makes 
it eas li zo siz on y our fa nny ^ 
they '0,ren ' t go ing to work. The 
referrals are not very good. They 
haV'^i 'the same bun^^h down ther^^ 
day in and day out; ES is s ta}\fe.d 
we 1 1 enough and has oowp e tent'-\ 
staff J but doesn't often have \ 
applicants who really want to \ 
work, ES has the same deadweight 
it had five ^years ago. 

The problem lies with the ES^ not 
the applicants they get, ES is 
at fault because they can't , 
discrimina t_e and because they \ 
send peof Ze who are too uoung . \ 

They do what they can y but their \ 
screening lacks, \ 

Feels ES deals with the lowest 
10-2 0% of available applicants who 
di 't have anything to offer to an', 
employer , Says this is unfortunate ^ 
but. when you're employing people ' 
you can't let sympathy work. ^ 

Dislikes ES - believes that if he 
is paying tax to support ES^ ES \ 
ought to be able to send referrals \ 
over who are willvHg to work, | 

Labor supply of ES is poor in 
skiltsy lack work experience and 
proper attitude . The result has 
been that ES antagonized employ ers . 
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The suec i f i c ret* omnenJat ions of employers 
continues the same vein. Usually, they felt screFning and 
personal contact should be improved, 

ES should irnprove its screening of 
applicants before re j erring them to 
an employer. ES should also test 
those applicants in skill areas to 
determine if they have the ability 
to iw-rk out on the joo. ES should 
"solicit'^ by phone (similar to PEA) 
and a^^nvass employers more to find 
out employers' needs. ES could 
have a representative visit school 
board periodically . Also, ES could 
send out flyers to all municipal 
services of manpower on a periodic 
basis , 

ES ought to know who they * re 
referring bett::^ so that when some- 
one seems interested in a job, they 
won't lose interest when they get ^ 
to employers more accountability. 

Make sure a referral shows up on an 
interview . Cut off assistance unless 
they try hard to find work. 

Scrsen-" ng of applicants for work 
. backgound and current skills (testina) 
■ should ^be improv^^d^ ^ 

Eliminate Job bank ordc r- taking 
procedure^ and rn back to old way 
Inhere employer .could deal directly 
with interviewer . 

ES should fill out an Kz^inploynent 
resume and send it along with job 
applicants . 

Should advertise ; be more aggresive . 

More Bcy-^eening of re ferrals should 
solicit more often. 

Could be tnore knowledgeable about 
wage-salary laws^ ninimum wages, etc, 
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Tn-& bzy cfc St ..i >L r ; :< >^ i /: ^; ■ : ^ . - 

: i r^' J . : t /-ic? Eh' - j J o • 2* 
r t : c *: ri i .? . E .z.R ' o ci :: >: o t a o 2* 
lai'j ^ e>ijujh era S3 seati on o f 
bus i'rKjcses and devote zntiv-jlu too 
much ti^ne to large industries 
(mayiufaczuy^ers) and nex^t to a 
mininal arount of tine Jith mode- 
, rate size and small businesses ^ 
especidllu the services industries . 
Gi vinj the GATE to unenp loyed 
craftsnen or skilled workers is 

demeanina to their dignity , / 

^^If\ES could determine from 
applicants work history his/her' 
stability- ^in working^ this would 
help to select better applicants 
for the job. 

Send people who wouldn't quit so o 
fast . ~ . 

Stop sending referrals interested 
• ^ only in working to qualify for UI. 

L,_ rp}i^^ could speed up referrals since 
some good ones lost out because they 
came behind other recruited throuah 
alternative me t hods . 

Let employers aelect their own 
referrals from a listing of^'' 
relevant appli(^artts sent out : 
regularly to him. j 

t 

The reasons previous users gave for not using the* 
ES during the period of study simiLarly emphasized applicants 
and the problems the employment service had in understanding 
their requirements. 

The ES office could have closer 
rapport with the company (initiated 
by ES)' throuijh visits tv^^he com- 
payiy ayid m<i L n taini >i>j Oi^miJ .baviic 
Job dc r^j V Lp t ions of' compaynj poijitiona . 
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The E3 should become acquainted 
with the small businessmen's 
business and provide qualified 
help for them. 

Would use if people properly 
screened; ES would then be 
prime recrui cing technique . 

Since ES doesn't charge^ it 
actual ly has an advantage over 
other methods for finding 
employees . But^ ES does not 
make use of its role. They 
should call the employer once a 
months at least to see if there 
are openings j like PEA 's (they 
hustle). ES doesn't stay in 
contact enough (out of sights, out 
of mind). Screen really badly. 
Should pay much more attention to 
employer requirements . 

ES' is stuck with low-quality 
referrals ^ does not deal with 
skilled labor. ES makes people 
dependent ^ like welfare . 

Screen better and sell ■ themselves 
more to employers . 

ES doesn't adequately screen 
applicants but he feels this may 
be because of laws . The laws 
change daily and they (staff) 
are handicapped, Not exactly 
ES staff's fault. In relation 
to the labor supply^ they do a 
fabulous job, y- 

Yes - but only for this clerical 
category - his biggest complaint 
was that industrial people (tt ES 
^'don't know what we're, doing out 
here^ " even though there are 
many tool and dies in area. 
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Pa^t exv^-j\-i cnce bad; uh-:^: he 

J p e a i j 'i c l o E3 h e yie^: J..- d somco n 

to de liver fuvn i tui-^e and, wvi te 

out ordevSy ES sent soneone who . " - 

could neither read nor vrive, and 

who had a bad back also,' Says he 

never needs to use ES; can get 

peaple othe>* ways, - 

ES should establish closer ties 
with employers , although employer 
sees his present methods' as 
sati s factory , 

Maybe with the way the economy ts , 
some **good^* applicants^ might be 
available but the emp I oyer would 
fear J^hat the ES re f errals wo'uld 
use this as a temporary j ob until V 
a higher paying one came along, 
or work until they could go back to 
collecting 'UI . 

Would not make him use, the ES 
necessarily, but employer recomme'y^s J 
ES solicit jobs more aggresiv-ely with 
big companies, ES has contacts^^and 
knowledge of job categories they 
should use to help skilled workmen 
who have no^ recent experience in > 
job" hunting, . 

Yes, employer thinks ES sjtould 
match clients ta Job specification's 
more carefully v- ES doesn^t see^m 
to understand requirement s of 
furniture moving business , ^ 

On two previous occasions , screened 
applicants well, but ^ES r e f errals 
don't reall_y want to work and they 
put up impossible criteria such as 
they are. only witting to work on 
certain machines (etectric 
(typewriters, etc.). 
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Unlike the users, mofet non-users had neutral 
comments about the employmen*t sei*vice.' Their reasons fo 
nojie-use had more to do with satisfaction with, their 
present methods than with negative views about the employ 
ment service. 

move than enough applications' on 
/^If f^^ job opening and uses Urcan' ' 

League^ to oomply uith affirmative 
aotion\ 

Feels ES could not help because they 
are not geared to screening people 
a task which he doesn't have^ the' time 
to perform. 

Does not believe she'd get anyone 
that way. Worked in five states and 
has never known a cosmetologist to 
go. through ES to get a job, in any 
of the states. ' k ^ 

■ , ■• ■ 

Don 't use because of habit. j 

^ j 
Can't forsee using. Has enough: \ 
people chlling^ coming to door inquiring 
about work and he would use private \ 
^agency before state service. might \ 
as well take' people off the road as go 
through ES. if so many people weren ' t 
coming in, h)e might use. 

Small 'business can easily fill his own , 
positions. 

If ES had a computer job run brdken '- 
out\by skill so .the people were listed 
by job skill and he had direct access 
to this he would use and promote it to 
the supervisor, 

One employer, however, did have an interesting 
objection to using, the employment; service , i one "which migh 
be somewhat difficult- for the ES to overcome. 

J wouldn't us the employment service 
^ because all their clients are 
unemployed^ 
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2.4.2 Job Seeker Cowi Ents . 

The commen t s of job seeko rs were, as men t i oncd , 
ntuch more res trie ted ' than those of employ.crs'. Moreover, 
fewer .conversat ional respons'^es were permi'tted in their* 
interview instruments. Nonetheless, many comments are o'^f 
interest because of the personal insights provided about 
ES services. 

« 

WouLa be tncr^e uhen I neeaeu tnern. 
They could not help ric no^^ but it'.j 
to knou thei/ are there , 

Only a certain number of jobs available j 
and they can't place everyone in every 
field. 

I learned about di f f erent^- j obs around 
T plus 'I learned a lot about p'eople by 
seeing interviewers at E^S . 

Every job that came up they^ would call 
me if it , was in my field of work. 

Uncostly uay to determine what jobs, 
. , '-'if any, are available particularly ^ 

in low income brackets. 

I think they have a lot of special 
programs . They don 't recommend them 
to everyone. ^ They should be avail- 
able to everyone but they don't even 
tell you about them. 

.should have better job offers. Make 
a person aware by a bulletin board 
tha^t there are job openings . If you . - 

can't talk to someone you do not 
idnow what^ jobs they have. ^ . ' 

Heed more personal touch. Should 
have telephone contact, should not have 
to wait for y^ou to come in. 

They should be able to give people 
the jobs^, they need and want. I 
* wasrl' t ^satisfiad with ES . They 
didn ' t seem to care about me. 

^- N , ■ : 
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Bookkeeping system is awful. Th^j '^^^ 
a I'lanila envelope type of system. 
Very slow. There is w faster Day of 
doing^ th.ings. , 

P feel .if person oannot^ travel to, 

a far location for a job- they referred 

you ' to. at ESj that I should not be 

forced to take a Job so far away frqrn ■ 

home. . UI cut off because I 'Oould not 

accept that job. 
f 

Have branch offices^^in each section 
of the city to help ease the problem 
of waiting so Ibng at the main office. 

Jt needs better ojrganization. Job 
openings are posted but when you try 
to gejt one of those jobsy all employer 
wants you to '^do is fill out application 
and go home and wait for them to call 
you* They don't even interview person 
at^place of business . 

Why suggest; it won't help me any. T}ie 
interviewer I had at fir^t was very { 
nasty and arrogant . He put things in 
my record that shouldn't have been 
there.. As a result^ I didn't collect 
any money* I don't think it'' s fair 
after paying them they won't let^ you 
collect. 

They should have a? better understanding' 
of people^ ^rather than send you here 
and there axid^th^n the employer tells 
yoUj "I'll call you." It's discouraging 

If hadhrH^ gone for UZ probably would 
go back home and no t app ly for work. 

Good jobs don't normally come to ES. 
Feels he was lucky. Private employ- 
ment ag.encies usually get best and 
soreenT all potential applicants. 
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T fl € J o f'l . ^ L > L C l J ' J ; h' .ju"' -^VZ * ' 

t'it^j .'i.^:'''. J 'J L' 3 — put It Z- tfi' 
n3 3 p a p- i * .J i * J J t fi I n^j . A I so ^ 
the: J mvev call you back. If they 
do fijive a "Job J the^ J.on ' t. let yoii 
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They need people that have atzitudes 
that they wanted .to help ybu. They 
really give you the run around^ 

Better paying business and 
professional people do not seem to 
list jobs with ES . I think if ES 
could incorporate high paying good 
skilled jobs in their program^ more 
people would go there. 

'They need up-date system' by having 
better relations with the employ er . 
Then maybe they could have more jobs 
in better categories -to meet each' 
person's Job qua'l ifications. 

Jobs I saw on screen were already 
filled whej. I called' from ES office. 

Some employers had no openings johen 
I got. there. 

For»people with no work history y they 
should give them some sort of opportu 
nity to make a try at a job or give 
them some chance instead 'of just 



Interviewers had bored attitude . 
They should have more personal 
interest and. -not so much apathy. 
ES a bur eaucracy arrangement where 
you^jgo down a line to see different 
people. ^ 

Should have' some means in which to 
give people the training they need 
for di ffe rent jdbs. 
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The 'J mah/ not 'lev .^o i- 
y ou uo'nt y out t he J >: g e z you ' othc 
jobs if jou will^ >ake them. 

They could have contacjted some people 
in such a sma II town. 

They could contact' more business 
^ and industry^ and give leads .to higher 
paying jobs rather than unskilled in 
this area. I feeV they cater to 
unskilled and non-professionals. 

Business doesn't give jobs to' ES. 
Th^ two need to get together . 

I' think they need to do a PR 
program amvng large employers to get 
them to use instead of px-ivate 
agencies . Pointing out employers 
lose a great deal of money others- 
wise. 

They might be able to explain 
to the people Waiting what was 
going to be done for them^ e.g., 
I waited three hours and really 
wasn't sure even if they 'Were 
going to help me or not. If they 
had more people working y they 
could have someone telling people 
how. they were going to try to get you 
a job.'^ I 

Have employes on front desk with 
better attitudes . ' . 

I think they shou-ld advertise what 
jobs they ''have. People can ' t^-itnow 
what's available to them unle8s\ 
they go personalty ^ to ES. Mayb^ 6 
they should list^ jobs around in 
newspapers or solnewhere - else . 
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r!o I'c .: : .iff t ■:: ^rnove line 6 f as v^^r . ^ A Zb'j , 
t ?: c J y : e J d n c- re privacjy wh-sr. : ■ e o >: 
^tal-'.s in t erviei^-e'v too rnari > di3*t t^a*^ tior> 

c j I cz t -sr jet the ir files 3 t raijhte n-z d 
out . Che J o b -t he J -u'a ve ^e uas alvead'j 
ft I led a>id 'enfloyej'' to yd m o^: phone 
'that he had called ES a iJeek age and 
told ES to take job off their list ^ 
because it was fvtled^ 

One important thing they shd-uld 
provide is detailed information about 
what jobs they have available and 
not just tell job huntev to- aome back 
some other time because there is 
not a specific job around 'for what he 
wants^ to do. Tell about any j.ob 
avai lab le . 

I 'don't like the job bank. ■ After you 
look on it 'Tznd see a jobj it's gone 
before^ you can inquire abO,ut it. 

Di ffe rent kiy'id of work these jobs 

were for cleaning janitors and I wanted 
to wor< in plant operations. ^ 

They never asked me about what I 
wanted. 

YeSj they^ should inquire about family 
situations . One family j 3 or 4 ^ get 
jo they help them to get the.jobs, 

ijhere there is a fami'ly of-l or 2 
they don' t give a job to ..them and 
tha t 's not fair. * 

Set up classified job car^ file.' 
Micro film card system is\ too hard 
to use. ' Most people won't use it. 
They ^don't understand it. 
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/ trSnk the J can jet bstzev sr qaniza- 
tion, CiZ>i ' t find records. Workers 
don't seem to knoi: what th^y'i^e doi'*:^-. 

Come up with a new type of testing . . 
Their tests aren't very^good. 

My one comp laint is parking . There 
are never any spots' to park your oar. 
You don''/ 1 have much money -if you 're r 
unemployed^ and it is a shame to ^• 
force a person to pay for parking while 
they sit and^wait inside ES to be 
interviewed. 

They told me people to call. I didj 
but the secretary ' took your name and 
they never called back. 

Send people to school and pay for it 

so they Qan get\good jobSj or give 

$20.00 or $30.00 more for UI and put 

them ^behind desk so they can work at ES and 

that would cut the long lines down. ^ 

i 
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APPLIC ANT_ 7-^ person who applies for service at an employ- 
ment service office and conpletes the required applica- 
tion card, the ES 511 or equivalent. 

CpNSyMER BUYING POWFR INDfy— A measure of a market s 
apility to buy aeve loped by Sales Management magazine 
and used in their widely read annual survey of U.S. 
and Canadian markets. The index is composed of three 
items: population, disposable income, and retail -sales. 
It is calculated by giving a weight of 5 to -the market's 
percentage of U.S. disposable income, 5 to its' percent 
of U.S. retail sales, 2 to its percent cf U.S. popula- 
tion. The total cf these weighted percentages is then 
divided by 10 to arriv^e at the index.^ The aiain value 
of the index is in- estimating the potential for mass 
products sold at popular prices. It was used in this ' 
study to rank medium-sized cities in terms of their 
material quality of life or standard of living. 

Core CiTY —The central city of SMSA--a city of 50 ,000 
or more [or twin cities totaling that, amount) that serves 
as the hub of a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 
In pases where the SMS.A. contains more than one such city, 
the larger or largest is considered the central city. 

Co UN $E LOR -- A worker in most employment service offices, 
usually with a background in psychology or the social 
sciences, who assists applicants in making vocational ad- 
justments or in deciding on an occupational area- -parti- 
cularly the new entrant or thos e wi th poor employment 
histories . 

Dictionary OF Occupat ional T^tlfs—a classification 

scheme usea tor the systematic definition of jobs. Pub- 
lished by the Labor Department, it classifies jobs into 
nine basic categories; they are listed below, with ex- ^ 
amples of jobs from each category: 

\ 

/ professional, technical, managerial (e.g., librarians 
dentists, teachers) 

clerical and sales (e.g., secretaries, hotel clerks, 
bookkeepers, systems analysts) ^ * 

service (e.g., domestics , masseurs , policjbmen) 

farming, fishery, forestry (e.g., whalers, gardeners, 
poultry inseminat ors ) ' ' ^ 
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Dictionary of OccuPAT inNAL Titles (continued) - 

processing (e , g , , mixing machine tenders , Kibber 
cutters, roller-mill tenders) * ^ 

machine trades (e.g/, bookbinder, gunF" inic) 



bench work (e^g., engravers, jewele 
gpectors ,s appliance repairman, garni \ 



Structural (e.g., auto body repairman, maintenance 
carpenter , ' bricklayer , asphalt paving machine opera- 
tor) " .• 

miscellaneous (e.g., packer,' ice box man, material 
handrer, dispatcher, artist's model, movie pro- 
j ectionis t) . - « ' 

Dl SCOURAGED VfORKFRS — Persons without work who make no overt 
attempt to find a job. because they feel no work is avail- 
able to them.. Often referred to as. 'the "hidden -linemployed , 
they are not included -in the unemployment "estimates . . The 
withdrawal of these persons^ from the labor market during 
pgriods of high unemployment results in an under -estima- 
tion of the severity of unemployment. ^ 

. ■ '■. ■ ' 

Employer — used in the report to mean establishment or per- 
son at establishment responsible for hiring. 

. , r ^ 

Employer Servicf, Rfprfsfnta t tvfs (FSR) or FMPLnvER^RE -^ 
i^TiQNs Representatives ChKR I— T.he es marketers wnose ^ 

job is to promote the use of the agency by locals employers 
through personal • visits , telephone calls , and provision 
of technical information (such as labor market conditions, 
prevailing wage rates, how to write job descriptions).- 

EMPLQYf^ENT — i4ctua Z- -^number of people at a point in 

time' who did aiay wofk and' were paid fot it; includes 

self -'emplbyed persons, persons who have jobs or bus,i- 

nes'ses, and those who were temporarily -absent due * 

to illness, strikes, vacations, or personal ^reasons ; / 

excludes persotis working in the *home without pay and 

those working as volunteers in nonprofit or^ajriizations . 

(2) Actual fulV time--The numbed of people employed 
at a point in time -who^ worked 35 hourS or more a veek. 

by all people employed, ciivvided by 40. (4) Actual 
pavt t'£me--Number of people^employed at a point ia time 



who worked from one >to 34 hours a 



.week. 
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Employment (continued) 

(5) Nonagriaultuval paynvll-^-l^he total number of em- 
ployees on nonagricul tural payro 1 Is who worked or re- 
ceived'pay during the pay period that includes the 12th 
of * each^ month , As a result of multiple job holding and 
payroll turnover , some workers are reported by -uoi^^ " 
one employer. Therefore- the couiyt is not of the number 
of different individuals butof jobs. Includes all i-. 
poration officials, executives, and other supervisory 
personnel, clerical workers, wage earner s ,. per sons on 
paid vacations-, pieceworkers, part-time and temporary 
workers, and so forth. Excludes ^ self -employed and un- 
paid family and dom.e-5tic workers, workers who neither 
worked nor received wages, during the pay period which 
includes the IZth'of each month (as a result of strikes 
or work stoppages, temporary layoffs, or unpaid: sick or 
vacation leave) , and individuals who worked during the 
month but who did not work during the specific pay p^- 
riod which includes the 12th of each month. 

E mployment Security Automated Reporting -Sy stem (^SARS)-- 

The basic employment service reporting system which ' col - 
lects, organi zes , and reports on key indicators of em- 
ployment service workloads, performance, and use of re- 
sources. E^SARS, reports are developed for major local 
areas and stalies. • • 

ESTA^LI SHMENT —A physical unit of a firm which provides 
services o.r produces some part- of the f irms . outpuT / The 
esta^blishment could be the home'office of the firm, a 
separate unit engaged in the principal business of the ' 
firm, or a separate unit providing a special service, 
e,g\.j a motor gool which is par.t of an oil company. Es- 
tablishments' tend to be separate employing, centers. 

p ijRf^ — General ly synonomous to company , e . g ., General Mo- 
tors, The firm may be either profit or not profit, and 
may consist of but one, or many hundreds of separate es- 
tablishments, " 

FOLLOVJ-*UP "'"Cont acts mad J by representatives of a manpower 
service delivery^ agency/ with former program clients to de 
J^ermine additional' services needed by the client or to co 
'4ec-t---in forma t--i^n--on-^t'he - 

rus for evaluative purpos^es. ' 
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fiFNI pRAL ApTITUDF TfST BaTT FRY (GATPQ -A set of tests 
designed to measurev aptitudes m nine areas, mclud-. 
ing mental and physical abilities. The GATB is close- 
ly integrated with^the Dictionary of Oocupacional Ti- 
ilea and is widely used in manpower counseling. 

fiPNERAL EDUC ATION -DFVELQPMFNT D IPLQMA"An. acad^ 
diploma awarded to high school dropouts who success- 
fully complete a formal progisam of basic education. 
Educational development is measured by satisfactory 
performance in a formal instructions' rogram and 
through standardized tests administ bv author- 

ized individual's . Generally acc ceo leu of a 

high school diploma. ^ 

Human Rf?our c f<^; Dfvelqp mpmt CnMrFPT'-A concept for- 

mulated in. 1967' and implemented around the country 
from 1968 through 1971. It stressed that the ES - 
should focus on the underemployed anfd those with 
poor employment potential. During this period, 
the ES was client (as opposed to employer ) ori - 
, ented,. and provided many employability develop-v 
ment services, including training through the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. . Many per-'S::;^ 
sons attribute the decline in ES listings to this 
program. 

InSTITUTIONAI PRnnRAM— a training program conducted 
within an educational institution as differentiated 
f^om on-the-job training which takes place at or 
near the work site. 

Intake — The process'^;.-procedures, services; dhd organi- 
zational unit s assigned to bring persons - into an em;/ 
ployer service delivery system. 

iNTFRVIFWERS ftR PI ACEMFNT 1 NTERVI EWERS—Jhe front - 
line service workers of the ES wKo talk to jobseekers 
with the aim of assessing their work histories^, match- 
ing them with available jobs, and referring them to 
the employers who have listed those jobs. 

Job BANK ""The ES unit, either in the local office or 
at ^ome centralized point serving several local of- 
fices, that receives job~-orders by phone from- em- 
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(continued) - " ■' 

I / , 

pl'oyers (or through 'ES staff) , feeds the orders into 
a computer Khose printout or microfiche is distributed 
daily or semi-weekly in multiple copies to local of- 
fices , ^and records and verifies referrals made against 
each order. Once "an order is filled or cane el led, job 
bank removes it /from the daily computerized list, and 
enters it into, its statistical records (see ESARvS) . 
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QR-BANK ORDER-TAKFRS --P'^ ^ who receive order 

rom nployers by phoi. e the job descrip,- 

tions to be punched into ..ay, computerized daily list- 
ings . • , . 



i ^lOB Fl NDER -^Any jbbseeker hired during the s-tudy per iod < 



JoR I nformation Service (JIS )--a separate area of 

ES oftice allocat^ed for 3 on applicants - to scan li 



the 

5ts of 

available jobs in the locality openings they mi ghk. qual - 
ify for.' The 'list ^is either a computer printout or a 
michrofiche, and is update^' dai ly or semi -weekly . The < v 
job lists contain all pertinent, j ob information except-'^! 
the employers^ n^mes and locations, which ES interview- 
ers give the ajJplicants once the suitability of the job 
match is determined. ' ^ 

^ Job SEEKER -^^Anyone' , whetiri^r employed or not, seekihg re- 
munerated work during tae study period. \ 

I. A pOR F^RCE ^^ All persci:^ -classified as employed ,or^ un^ 
emp 1 o y ei , pi u s members 1 th.e Armed Forces. / 

( ' - ' ' ' W 1 ' 

L,AgOR MftRKET -^For purposes of state or local marip'^^wer 
planning, the geographical area within which mps;t'" workers 
are secured. For some occupations', thi^i may be(^a given 
community, while. for others, it may "b^ nationwide. The 
geographical area *over which a worker can roam in search 
of a 'job, within * ree^sonable communiting distanc^.of his 
place of residence. ; 



9P MARKET ANALYST — Stsrris t ician ^at _ lo:cal b.ryr^gional 
ice who 



i^eceives , proc^:sses , and dispenses \in£orma- 
tion relating to local JLfbor market conditions^ 

TiCfguish firms accordurs: to the number of the/ir employ e/^s. 
The ' criteria f o,^ jmaj or ^^.rket ' firms used by the ES off ijces 
•sampled in this ystudy vary from. 15 to 50. ^ ^ ^ 
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Ei!iI£^XS--Persons who have never worked at a full 
time job lasting at l^ast two weeks. 

'iDcCiJPATTONAt ronp'^—A code whicH^:. is contained in a 
systematic arrangement o£ jobs according to signifi- 
cant factors involved in the^ job or group, of jobs in 
accordance with' the Dictionarv of Occupational -Titles 



-THg-JOB TRATNINR—The usually informal training 
tnat IS a .part of learning a job at th-^ employment 
site, as compared with classroom^and afjprenticesliip 
programs. . ' . . ^^/^ 

QPEI^INd-rA singl-e slot for which an emvaoyer" is re- 
cruiting. Not to be confused with ui . order, which' 
u-\^^"^-^f''^^^^2ory of employee ■ (secretaries) 
out which may be for several openings. 

QfiliEB.- -Recruitment for a specific type of employee, 
e.g. , secretary. An order may be for one , or more 
employees . 

PgNETRATIftN--^ variety of imessares which determine 
tne degree to which the amp ' me^t: service "captures" 
a portion^of employer - recruj tienn err job Searchers. 
For the purpose of this repo- , dsfinitiofe were de- 
ve loped : ' 

percentage of all perso^rs- : _nding work who 
used the employment sexviot as a part of 
their search. 

percentage of all personiS finding work who 
°|'^^ineis their job from the employment ser- 

percentage of all employers in area who con- 
sulted with employment semrice for at: least' 
one category of recruitms-rat. - \ 

percentage of all order^? available in comr.. 
munity reachiag the empli'ymeiT:t service. — 

^ percentage of all- openiaxs ^yailable 'ih^\:om- / 
munity which reached the ss£Loyment service. 

percentage of all orderi avjEiliable from em- 

tKe^nS". ■ oSTly o]Se "'or,dEjr~"we Ye ""avail ab.^^ 
then the penetration in tJnis category would be 
100 percent . - 
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Pfnftration (continued) 

percent a ge of all openings aval 1 able from em- 
plo>''ers who did use * the • whi ch were listed 
with the ES . 

PlACEMENT ^^P^^so^s classified by the employment* ser - 
vice as hav ing obtained their job with ES assistance. 
The employment service must have had- an order" against 
which the hire was made, although this can be created, 
after the fact, as in the case of a job development. 
There are three .^levels of placement based on the ex- ^ 
pected duration of the job: (1) Short-term place- 
ments in jobs which are expected to have a duration 
of three days or less ; (2) Mid- term placements in 
jobs which are expected to have a duration from four 
days to one - hundr ed - f i f ty days ; and /(3) Long - term 
placements in jobs which are expected to have a dura- 
tion of more than one-hundred-f if ty days . 

Public service EMP LOYMENT --Su^sidized employment in the 
public sector which includes, but is not limited to, 
Vork in such fields as environmental q.^ality, health 
care, education, publ ic saf e ty , crime prevention and 
control, manpower services, prison rehabilitation', trans- 
portation-, recreation, maintenance of parks, streets and 
other public facilities, 4pl^d waste remoyal, pollution 
.control, Housing and ^eigltborhood improvements, rural de- 
velopment, cons ervat i on , /oeaut if ica t i on , and other f^'elds 
of human betterment and community improvement. It e'x- 
cludes work which is not customarily done by gove^.nment . 

[Recruitment CaTEGORY '-A specific category of ' employee 
tor which the employer is /searching, e.g. , engineers , 
secretaries. The employer must have at least one open- * 
ing in the category*', but may have s ev.eral' hundr eds . 

Rf ENTRANTS -^-^Pg^sons who . previous ly worked aX a full-\ 

trme job lasting at least two weeks but who were out 

of the^ labor force prior, to beginning look for work. -J 

PvEFERRALS '^'Those persons referred to an agency or em- 
ployer for. service or emp^^oymerit . * 



Standard industrial, classificatiqn^ goDE (P^IC ) —a 

:or the classification and description of employ: 



scheme 

.ption of employing es- 
tablishments by the type of industrial Activity in which 
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Standard i NPUsiRiAr Ci AfisiFirAT-mM' r np F (continued) 

they are engaged. The SIC is published bv the Of- 
fice of Management ^nd Budget and regularly updated. 
Used xn -the report were the 9 broad classifications 
?na ?Hnr^M Mining, Construction, manufactur- , 

mg (durable goods), manufacturing wholesAle/retail . 
service, and professional service. / ■ - 

Standard MFTROp gi T T AN s TATisTir Ai ^ ^fa .m^i\ )--A wide- 

ly used Census bureau cincegt iSr Seining urban areas: . 
a county or group of contiguous counties which contain 
at least one city of fifty thousand inhabitants or more, 
^^J'^lu """-^^^J ^il^h a combined population of at least 
fifty thousand, and such additional contiguous counties ' 
which meet criteria demonstrating their metropolitan 
character an'd economic and social integra4;ion with the 
central county or city. •• ' • :' 

/ State R riPLOYflEN T >^FCI, I R ITY 'Ar.PHr.y —'^he State, agency '^f-" 
r f i-liated wrth tne United SWes Employment Service. The 

term mcluces the system, of piSblic ennlovment service 

ottices, anc Unemployment Insurance of"fices. 

^STATE FMPI.Q YMFNT SFRVICF CFT ^-^^At the state lever,..the 
agency administering the local public employment of- 
fices; together with the state unemployment insurance 
service., it forms the state bureau of employment se- 
curity (or similarl)^ named agenc^^) within the State's- 
department of labor. \ At the locstl level, the ES of- 
fices yi'ovide job-finding assistance for jobseeking 
residents of a given community, recruiting assistance - ' 
for xocal employers, and (in full-service of f±ces , or ' 
m separate UI offices) unemployment insurance for th^ " 
work force previously employed' bjjit now out of work. A 
typical office iij a medium-sized^citv consi<;ts of a . 
manager, ^working supe^rl^sors , TSome 20 interviewers, and ' 
another dozen staff persons performing various special ^ 
services Csee separate entries below).' There are ap- 
proximately ? ,4f)0 local offices throughout; the country, 
each under ats respective state agency; the state agencies 

J^i^ J.' fr fr^^^i^'^^i^^^ ^^^"^ ""der thejdirect con 

trdl of) the l|.S. Employment Service in Washington, D.C. 

Supportive or MANPoWr Sfi PVT(;p,<^-^Servicp.; which are de- / 
signed to cohtriDut/e to tKe ertployability of p3Xticipants , 
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. S UPPORTIVE OR MANPOWER c^FPVT r; F.< ^' (CONTINUED) * ^ 

enhance theii^ employment opportunities , and facili- 
tate their movement int'o" permanent employment . (e . g • , 
day care, health care, and ^transportat ion allowances). 

I! ' • ^ 

UNEMPLOYMENT — Includes persons available for work, but 
without a job and in the process of looking for work, 
. asrdemonstrated by specific job-seeking efforts made 
witthin the last four weeks. .Also includes persons on 
laypff who are waiting to be recalled or who are . '^^ 
ing to report to a new job starting within thirty days. 

UNEMPt nyM ENT COMFf N<;AT| O H" The compensatian payable for 
) weeks ot unemployment in accordance with the provisions 
of a State or Federal lav. ^ 

Unemploy ment rate — The numb^er of persons unemployed, 
expressed as a percentage of the civilian labor force. 

Veterans' Employment Reprf .^fntattvf (^ffn)--A jvorker in * . 

most ES offices designated to help .veterans find em- 
plo>mient . 

Wages — Payment by the hour for work rendered. Total 
wages for statistical purposes include all r enumeration 
paid- to workers, including commission , bonuses cash " 
value of mekls, lodging, and other gratuities, when 
furnished in connection with job*' 

¥o R K FO RC F - - To t a 1 number of persons employed ,• based on 
establishment data rather than census data. Because 
these statistics are* derived from surveys of employment 
establishments, they differ from labor for.ce statistics 
that are based on household data, because persons who . ' 
work for more than one establishment may be counted' 
more. than once. Private household workers, self-employed 
'perspns, and unpaid family workers are excluded, but 
workers less than -sixteen years old may be counted in^ 
the work force. The difference between work fo^ce and 
labor force statistics is particularly significant when 
data are being compared for places where workers commute 
between areas. 
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